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THE SECOND SPRING 


VERY being except God 
who is Being and every living thing except Him who is Life comes 
forth in a creation. Creation was the first spring. Out of the monoto- 
nous winter of nothing, being and life appeared. Out of the abyss 
of darkness beyond God, things and persons who were not God 
began to exist. 

But the spring of existence, the first flowering of creation, was 
short. Instead of remaining within this season of order and paradise, 
growth and plenitude, tempered by the breeze in which Elohim 
walked through Eden in the evening, man and woman chose to live 
“under the sun of Satan.” They were gashed, body and soul, by 
sin. They were overcome by the experiential knowledge of evil 
(which the Tempter had promised) and by the torrential emotions 
which sin brought. Bleached earth, dust, and thorns reminded 
them of their sin and of their future death. 

Sin moved through creation like the fissure of an earthquake. 
Man became a network of contradictions; he was the battleground 
of “two laws.” St. Paul speaks of nature itself as being under a 
perennial curse. “Created nature has been condemned to frustra- 
tion; not for some deliberate fault of its own, but for the sake of 
him who so condemned it (Rom 8:20). In the presence of Adam 
God cursed the ground: “Cursed be the ground because of you; in 
toil shall you eat of it all the days of your life; thorns and thistles 
shall it bring forth to you, and you shall eat of the plants of the 
field” (Gen 3:17-18). Finally, in the very dust of the earth— 
formless, useless dust — man would sadly recognize his origin and 
destiny, death. Death crowned original sin as it began to rule the 
earth. 

So the processional of humanity began on this minor key. 

God by setting the earth in motion around the sun had given the 
four seasons. The size, distance, tilt, and motion of the earth or- 
dained that life and death would alternate with one another on this 
planet. The rains and snows of winter would be another abyss 
of darkness. Spring would follow — spring, the recurring image of 
creation. Perennial spring called man to look back to the spring of 
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existence, to the spring of life, back to a spring after the cold season 
of nothingness, back to creation. Philo, the Alexandrian Jew, wrote: 
“It seems that the spring equinox is the figure and the image of the 
beginning in which the world was created. God, in order to remind 
us each year of the creation of the world, made the springtime in 
which everything grows and flowers” (De Spec. Leg., Il, 150). 

But men and their plans for the most part missed the theological 
significance of spring and rebirth. So, along with sinful mankind, 
the world of nature dying and resurrecting year after year, century 
on century, groaned in pain and hoped to “be delivered from its 
slavery to corruption into the freedom of the glory of the sons of 
God” (Rom 8:21). Spring not only looked backwards to creation, 
but into the future toward redemption and fulfilment. The catastro- 
phe of sin in the universe was permitted to introduce the divine 
mercy which would both incarnate God, and reconstruct progres- 
sively a new universe, better than the former, the universe of 
redemption. 

By the Word of God all was created; through this same Word 
all would be re-created, reconciled. “In the Son of God, in His 
blood, we find the redemption that sets us free from our sins” (Col 
1:14). “It was God’s good pleasure to let all completeness dwell 
in Him, and through Him to win back all things, whether on earth 
or in heaven, into union with Himself making peace with them 
through His blood” (Col 1:19-20). 

Creation was to be much less in comparison to redemption, the 
second creation. St. Bernard wondered, and wrote: 

If Iowe my whole 
self for being made, what more shall I give now in return for 
being re-made, and re-made in such a way? For I was not re-made as 
easily as I was made. . . . In the first work (creation) He gave me 
myself: in the second (redemption) He gave me Himself. He restored 
me to myself again when He gave me Himself. Given and restored, 
what shall I render to God in return? (De Diligendo Deo, PL 182, 983). 


“God has created us in Jesus Christ” —this phrase of St. Paul 
was to have more than one meaning. ‘Man was to be re-created 
through the Word, the Son of God; given a new existence and a 
new life, he would be a “new creature.” 

The second creation, redemption, was also an event of spring. 
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We do not know at what time of the year Christ was born. How- 
ever, we are certain of the season in which he died and in which 
three days later He arose from the tomb. It was spring. Jesus, the 
Lamb of God, was sacrificed during the Jewish festival of the Pasch. 
Only when spring had begun in Palestine and when the first full 
moon of spring had appeared in the skies could the Passover be held. 
The time of the year was usually April. 

The Easter of Christ risen replaced the Pasch but the season was 
retained. The resurrection of Christ was the second spring, and now 
we see that these three ideas — creation, spring, and resurrection — 
are intimately connected. One complements and explains the other. 
There are two creations, as St. Bernard pointed out: the first from 
nothing, the second from sin. Both are a spring because both are 
the beginning of life. At the second spring, the resurrection, Christ 
raises Himself back to life by His own divine power. “In Christ we 
have all risen.” Through Christ’s passion and victory our new 
life — redemption, the resurrection of our bodies, and eternal hap- 
piness — are promised and given. 

The sudden emergence of the Son of Mary, living, from the tomb 
on the first day of the week was the act through which the universe 
was remade, and this fact was charged with meaning for the Fathers. 
In the eastern Church Eusebius wrote: 

It is spring which appeared at 
the moment of the first creation of the world; when earth brought forth 
grass and flowers, and the stars appeared. It is at this same time that the 
Lord of the whole world celebrated the mystery of His own feast, and 
like a great star, appeared to light up the whole world with rays of 
religion and in this way to recall the anniversary of the birth of the 
universe (Easter Homily, PG 24, 697). 


In the west Gaudentius pursued the theme. “It is in the spring- 
time that God created the world. This is why the Son of God raised 
up the fallen world by His own resurrection at the very time in which 
He first created the world out of nothing, so that all things might be 
refashioned in Him (PL 20, 845). 

Why is the resurrection of Christ the work of spring? The answer 
is contained in these words: life, death, rebirth. Every material evil 
is unimportant compared to death, and so it was easy for man’s 
religious instinct to divinize life itself. Primitive mankind worshiped 
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the unconquered sun increasing its heat and light as it moved higher 
in the sky, ending winter. It was natural to see spring connected 
with religion, with life, with birth and rebirth, with hope. Around 
great stones the pagans worshiped the seeds of plants, or new 
flocks, or sex. The rites of spring, the cults of fertility, sacrifices 
of lambs, bullocks, virgins — with these fallen man greeted spring. 

When revelation was made, it did not frustrate this religious 
concept and cult of the season of rebirth but used it as a ladder to 
a new world beyond. The Jews had their natural interest in life 
elevated by Yahweh when one spring night His angel of death 
moved across the homes of Egypt. To the Jews with their door- 
posts smeared with lamb’s blood it was an angel of living freedom, 
the beginning of their exodus and beatitude. Year after year when 
spring came and the moon was full the Jews remembered this gift of 
freedom from slavery and their election by God. 

“Now all these things happened to them as a type (1 Cor 10:11). 
Good Friday and Easter fulfilled the Jewish Passover. Throughout 
Lent we look towards the unique spring that is approaching. “Dies 
tua, dies venit, in qua reflorent omnia,” says the hymn of Lauds: 
the day of Christ’s resurrection is coming in which all the world 
flourishes reflecting the redemption and future of humanity. With 
Christ’s return from death, nature’s season of rebirth spoke a new 
message. And the resurrection was and is the perfect fulfilment of 
the pagan ritual, of the primeval religious symbolism and instinct 
which worshiped spring and life and rebirth. 

The early Christian writers dwelt on why this season was chosen. 
St. Gregory Nazianzen preached at Easter: 

Everything contributes to 
the beauty and joy of the feast of the Resurrection. The queen of the 
seasons makes a feast for the queen of days and offers to her everything 
that is most beautiful. The sky is at its most transparent, the sun at its 
brightest, the course of the moon at its most brilliant, the choir of the 
stars at their purest (Easter Homily, PG 36, 620). 


Tertullian used the annual rebirth of,nature as an argument for 

a human resurrection to follow after Christ’s: 
Now winter and sum- 
mer revolved in season while the earth learns from heaven how to 
clothe the trees after they are bare, learns the knowledge of how to give 
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new color to flowers. O marvelous method of God which preserves after 
laying bare, which cuts only to restore, which destroys only to renew! 
The condition of all things is renewal. All things when they have de- 
parted return to their first condition, all things begin when they have 
ceased, they end only to be born again. The whole revolving wheel of 
existence bears witness to the resurrection of the dead. (De Resurrec- 
tione Carnis, PL 2, 846). 


And St. Bernard added: 

The Church sees that the earth, which 
under the ancient curse had brought forth thorns and thistles, has sprung 
into blossom again under the grace of a new blessing. . . . The signs of 
the Resurrection are the new flowers of the season which is to follow — 
a new summer under the influence of grace. . . . Summer has returned 
with Him, who was released from the coldness of death, and restored 
to the mild spring in a new life. “Behold I make all things new.” He 
whose flesh was placed in the earth at death bursts into blossom again 
in the Resurrection. At the sight of Him what is withered grows green, 
what was cold is warm, and the dead pulse with a new life (De Dili- 
gendo Deo, PL 182, 978). 


Christ said that He was like the seed planted in spring which 
would become wheat in summer. “Unless the grain of wheat falls in- 
to the ground and dies, it remains alone. But if it dies, it brings forth 
much fruit” (John 12:24~—25). St. Paul took up his Lord’s theme: 


What you yourself sow is not brought to life unless it dies . . . a bare 
grain, perhaps of wheat or something else. But God gives it a body even 
as He has willed, and to each of the seeds a body of its own. . . .So 
also with the resurrection of the dead. What is sown in corruption rises 
in incorruption, what is sown in dishonor rises in glory; what is sown 
in weakness rises in power (1 Cor 15:37, 38, 42, 43). 


In the resurrection of Christ as an event of spring and as a new 
creation we see three symbolized facts. First, Jesus opened for us 
and promised to us the eternal summer of heaven. Secondly, the 
risen Christ symbolizes the eternity of man redeemed, the immor- 
tality of man, body and soul, as contrasted with the brevity and 
futility of seasonal life on earth. Finally, the Savior showed that the 
purpose of God’s creation was not death, not destruction; the final 
stage was not the abyss of nothingness from which the Creator had 
first called things into existence. God’s purpose was to be life. Angels 
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and man too would live forever. At the end of the world there would 
be a season which never yields to winter. “But if we have died with 
Christ, we believe that we shall also live together with Christ; for 
we know that Christ, having risen from the dead, dies no more, 
death shall no longer have dominion over him” (Rom 6:8-9). Nor 
over us. 

Thomas Aquinas O’Meara, O.P. 


THE WATERS OF DEATH 
AND REBIRTH 


HE Vulgate text which is a source 
for the theological dictum “grace perfects nature” may be rendered 
as “The Wisdom of God disposes all things sweetly,” i.e., as St. 
Thomas explains it, “Divine providence provides for all things ac- 
cording to their measure.” 1 This does not imply any confusion 
of the order of grace with that of nature, but simply indicates the 
harmonious rapport between them. From this axiom there fol- 
lows a rather important epistemological principle. If the theolo- 
gian wishes to follow his vocation of penetrating the New Law, the 
law of grace, he should first be well schooled in the law of nature. 
He is not free to disregard recent studies in the positive disciplines 
which have unearthed a wealth of knowledge concerning this law of 
nature. 

We would like to sketch briefly one aspect of modern research as 
related to traditional liturgical or sacramental theology.” 

By divine in- 
stinct, as from a sort of private law, (men) were led to worship God in 
a certain way apt to foster interior devotion and even apt to signify the 
mysteries of Christ. . . . There were, therefore, before the law, cer- 
tain ceremonies which were not ceremonies of the law since they had 
not been instituted by any legislation.* 


* Summa Contra Gentiles, Book III, Chap. 148. 
* See H. Schillebeeckx, O.P., Sacramentele Heilseconomie (Antwerp: 1952). 
* St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theol., I-II, q. 103, a. 1. 
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From this text we may affirm that, for St. Thomas, the notion of 
a certain continuity between the cults which existed even “before the 
law,” i.e., before the revelation of God’s will to Israel, and the spe- 
cifically Christian cults, is not farfetched. Now, we would like to 
show that there seems to be just such a continuity of cult with respect 
to the Christian sacrament of baptism.* Studies in comparative re- 
ligion, the writings of the Fathers of the Church, and researches in 
analytical psychology all converge on this central point: the water 
of baptism is a universal human symbol. 

In his work on the history of religions, Mircea Eliade has found 
that water played a strangely ambivalent role in the ancient myths.® 
Water was both the dwelling place of monsters and dragons breath- 
ing destruction and, at the same time, the source of marvelous po- 
tions which brought everlasting youth and immortality. The chaotic 
depths were a horrifying tomb. Yet, the sea had power to bring man 
forth regenerated. Water was life; water was death. 

That the Fathers of the Church looked upon the water of baptism 
as a symbol of both death and life is beyond dispute. Their words in 
this connection we can fully appreciate only if we recall that the early 
signification of the Greek baptizo is “to plunge,” “to sink,” and that 
the common method of baptism in the early Church was total im- 
mersion. 

Thus St. Ambrose considered the descent into the font as a death: 
“The (baptismal) font is a sort of sepulcher.” ® But the rite of bap- 
tism was Only completed when the catechumen rose from the waters. 
That this emergence was thought of as a coming forth from a source 
of life is seen in these words of Pseudo-Denis: “The baptismal font 
is the mother-principle of all sonship.” * This same idea is found in 
Ephrem the Syrian: “O Womb! Who daily brings forth without sor- 
row sons for the kingdom of heaven.” § Cyril of Jerusalem sums up 
both aspects: “At the same moment you have died and have been 
born, and that saving water has become for you a sepulcher and a 


* We give here a short résumé cf an extended study by Louis Beirnaert, “La 
Dimension Mythique dans le Sacramentalisme Chrétien,” in Eranos-Jahrbuch 
1949 (Zurich: 1950), pp. 255-286. 

° Traité d’Histoire des Religions (Paris: 1949). 

® De Sacramentis, VI, 19, (PL 16, 429). 

* De Hierarchia Ecclesiastica, 396 C. 

°’ Hymni de Virginitate, VII, 7. 
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mother.” ® St. Thomas, in the main stream of patristic tradition, re- 
peats the same notion time and again and cites with approval these 
words of St. John Chrysostom: “The old man is buried in the water 
as in a grave, while the new man rises forth again.” !° 

For the Fathers, this was no return to the myths. The immediate 
source for their teaching was, of course, St. Paul. “Do you not know 
that all of us who have been baptized into union with Christ Jesus 
have been baptized into His death? For through baptism we have 
been buried with Him in death, so that just as He was raised from 
the dead through the Father’s glory, we too may live a new life.” ™ 

This certainly has no immediate connection with the mythical ac- 
counts of the death-birth cycle. Here it is a matter of putting on the 
passion of Christ by whom we have been regenerated and made chil- 
dren of the Father in heaven. Still, the theme of water-death-birth 
was no stranger to Hebraic tradition. Perhaps it was in reference to 
this consciousness of the terrors of the depths that Christ said: “Can 
you be baptized with the baptism with which I am to be baptized?” ?* 
The Old Testament borrows not a few of its expressions from the 
primitive Babylonian cosmogony where chaos, personified as sea 
monsters, ruled within the maternal womb of the ocean. !* But it 
seems rather unreasonable to see any relation between these allu- 
sions and the Christian sacrament of baptism. Here is where C. G. 
Jung may be able to help us discover a common source from which 
the birth-death symbol associated with water may have arisen in 
these two directly unrelated contexts. 

On the basis of a vast amount of empirical data collected during 
his work in analytical psychology, Jung has postulated the existence 
of more or less universal predispositions to behavior belonging to 
the human psyche."* It is difficult to grasp just what Jung means by 
these hypothetical archetypes and even within his own thought there 
has been considerable development. Known only through their ef- 
fects, the archetypes are not ideas but rather inherited ways of act- 

* Catecheses Mystagogicae, Il, 4, (PG 33, 1080). 

” Summa Theol., Il, 66, a. 3. See also: III, q. 51, a. 1; q. 66, a. 9; q. 68, a. 
7; q. 80, a. 10, ad lum; q. 86, a. 4, ad 3um. > 

* Rom 6:3-4. 

** Mark 10:38. 

** See, for example, Job 38:8. 

“In our interpretation of Jung, we have followed J. Jacobi, Complex, 


Archetype, Symbol in the Psychology of C. G. Jung, Bollingen Series LVII, 
(New York: 1959). 
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ing, forms of instinct. They have been compared to the inborn way in 
which the chick emerges from the egg or the way the bird builds its 
nest. More or less common to all men, they endure by reason of “the 
primordial, essentially unchanging needs, the typical, eternally re- 
current, basic experiences of mankind.” 1° 

The archetypes, structures within the collective unconscious, tend 
to be outwardly manifested in symbol form. The precise symbolic 
shape with which the archetypes are clothed (e. g. in dreams and 
primitive ritual) is largely determined by experience and environ- 
ment. Throughout the ages, however, one among others that have 
enjoyed a fairly continuous representation is the water-death-birth 
symbol. Through the instrumentality of this symbol the archetype- 
structured instinct for personality integration is thought to be more 
or less consciously realized and in the process of this conscious re- 
alization some degree of integration is actually effected. 

From the 
standpoint of the individual psyche, entry into the belly of the monster 
(or, the depths of the sea) is equivalent to the submersion of conscious- 
ness in the unconscious, the return to the womb. This “return,” however, 
is not entirely negative, not just a “regression.” It is — according to Jung 
—a necessary occurrence that should be evaluated positively. For the 
unconscious is not only the maw of death; it contains also all those 
nourishing and creative energies that are at the root of life. When con- 
tact is made with them, they are revived and put at the disposal of our 
consciousness; they are “reborn.” 16 


In some of its elements this hypothesis of Jung on the symbolism 
of water seems to offer a fruitful analogy for a better appreciation 
of the symbolism of the Christian sacrament of baptism. It is well 
to emphasize at the outset the essential difference involved. Chris- 
tian baptism is essentially a profession of faith, a supernatural action 
transcending all of man’s innate potentialities. Under the movement 
of God’s grace, man embraces the real, historical, divine fact of the 
Son’s redemptive incarnation. Yet, water has been divinely insti- 
tuted as the natural instrument through which this supernatural 
grace is transmitted, and God always deals with man in accordance 
with man’s nature. There is bound to be some analogy between cre- 
ation in nature and re-creation in grace. 


* Jacobi, op. cit., p. 57. 
* Ibid., p. 183. 
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In attempting to set up some correspondence between Jung’s in- 
terpretation of water symbolism and the divine choice of water for 
baptism, we have recourse to two texts of the Fathers. St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem tells the catechumens about to enter the baptismal font: 
“You go to the Father of spirits but you must first pass by the drag- 
on.” 1* The second passage is from St. Ambrose and St. John Chry- 
sostom. St. Thomas employs it in answering the question as to why 
it was necessary that Christ undergo baptism. St. Thomas responds: 


It was fitting that Christ be baptized. First of all because, as Ambrose 
says, “The Lord was baptized, not that He wanted to be cleansed, but 
that He might cleanse the waters, so that, washed through the flesh of 
Christ, the waters would have the power of baptism and so that He might 
leave the waters sanctified for those who were to be baptized in the 
future” as (also) Chrysostom says.1§ 


Our Lord’s baptism in the Jordan sanctified the waters and signi- 
fied His eventual victory over Satan (the Dragon) dwelling in the 
depths. He emerged from the Jordan as a sign of the “re-birth” of 
the resurrection, the confirmation of His victory. 

For the catechumen, Christ has once for all destroyed the power 
of chaos so that Satan need no longer be feared. Baptism is a pro- 
fession of this faith in as much as we enter the water and embrace 
the terrors of submersion with confidence in Christ’s accomplish- 
ment and with confidence also that we shall overcome the power of 
evil through Him; for we too shall arise with a new life, the life of 
grace. 

This seems to have a rather striking resemblance to Jung’s thesis 
that, on the natural level, the myth of death-birth (such as the Baby- 
lonian myth of Marduk and Tiamat, and the Egyptian myth of Osi- 
ris, Horus, and Set) is somehow related to a universal archeteype in 
man’s unconscious — some instinct for undergoing a death-birth 
cycle — leading to a personality integration. It is especially note- 
worthy that the most common symbol used to express this archetype 
is precisely a sea-journey, some type of sojourn within and arising 
from the water. > 

Now this is a mere argument of fitness, based on a tentative hy- 
pothesis, for the use of water in baptism. But, for all that, it is quite 


* Op. cit., I, 5, (PG 33, 1069). 
8 Op. cit., Ill, q. 39, a. 1. 
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fruitful, for it serves wonderfully to illustrate two very important 
and intimately related theological doctrines: the notion of grace, and 
that of instrumental causality. 

Whatever is chosen by God to be an instrument of transmitting 
His grace to men must have, besides the special power of causing 
grace given to it temporarily by God, some kind of natural power 
capable of producing an effect on its own, usually significative of the 
grace produced. So, in baptism, we usually say that the fact that 
water is a cleansing agent, and thus capable of signifying a cleansing 
from sin, is the reason why God would have chosen water for this 
sacrament. 

But, without in any way denying the value of this consideration, 
if we look upon water in the context of the birth-death cycle, we see 
that there seems to be a larger and more important role played by 
water within man’s unconscious. In this view, it seems that water is 
not only a sign of cleansing but actually may exert a natural force 
upon man’s psyche and thus profoundly affect his attitudes in the 
rite of baptism. And this may be seen as a cogent vindication of the 
thomistic doctrine on grace, since, if water actually plays the role 
which we have described, God would not only have been directly 
responsible for the grace produced but in a marvelous and com- 
pletely normal fashion would have prepared the soul to receive it 
with devotion. 

In other words, not only does God produce the perfect and prin- 
cipal effect of baptism, the gratuitous grace of regeneration, but 
clearly even the proximate dispositions needed for a fruitful recep- 
tion of this grace result from the very rite instituted by Christ. The 
double emotional response of fear and attraction which submersion 
in water seems naturally to arouse in man is an excellent preparation 
for the wholly supernatural act of faith in Christ. This is a striking 
example of how grace perfects nature. 

We may sum up this whole idea by universalizing it in the words 
of H. Schillebeeckx: 

The matter of the sacraments is .. . the rite 
considered as a natural symbol, intrinsically susceptible of a transcen- 
dent Christian sacramental signification, an analogous signification, but 
of a superior order; and since, on the other hand, this basic symbolism 
is already presented as “sacraments” in the cultic symbolizing activity 
of religious humanity in general, we say that the “matter” of the sacra- 
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ments are the “sacraments of nature,” i.e., determined cosmic and Jewish 
sacraments in so far as they are intrinsically susceptible of a transcen- 
dent prolongation which Christ gave to them through the verbum fidei 
Ecclesiae, i.e., through the sacramental words.}® 

Thomas Le Fort, O.P. 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


REDEMPTION THROUGH DEATH 
AND RESURRECTION 


T. PAUL could not con- 
ceive of Christ as savior and redeemer independently of the resur- 
rection. If proof of this be needed, it may be found in chapter 15 
of the first epistle to the Corinthians: “If Christ has not risen, your 
faith is vain” (v. 17). Paul does not say merely that if Christ had 
not risen the Corinthians would lack sufficient motive to believe in 
Him. He affirms rather that without the resurrection faith would 
lack a real object. 

The very adjective he uses indicates that such faith would be 
worse than merely empty; it would be mataia — deceitful and illu- 
sory. That is why Paul adds, “In that case you are still in your 
sins” (v. 17). Pére Spicq’s comment on St. Paul’s thought is directly 
to the point: 

If Christ has not risen, faith is sterile, and the faithful are 
still in their sins. In other words there has been no redemption or eternal 
salvation. The Gospel message is empty of all contents. . . . Redemp- 
tion and resurrection are ‘intrinsically united. We cannot emphasize 
too much this central doctrine of Pauline theory. 


This bond between redemption and resurrection is more clearly 
affirmed in v. 45 of the same chapter pf First Corinthians, where 
St. Paul declares that through resurrection Christ, the new Adam, 
has become “a life-giving spirit.” Certainly this does not mean that 
the second person of the Blessed Trinity has become the third per- 


” Op. cit., pp. 669-670 (French summary). 
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son. It means rather that through resurrection the humanity of 
Christ has passed from a carnal state to a spiritual state—a 
heavenly state, indeed, in which He can confer life upon all men 
by communicating to them His Holy Spirit. 

This doctrine appears to find decisive confirmation in the well- 
known text with which Paul opens the epistle to the Romans. He 
announces that his gospel centers in the Son of God “who came 
from the line of David according to human origin and who by His 
resurrection was constituted Son of God with all the power which 
belongs to Him as a sanctifying Spirit” (Rom 1:3—4). These words 
take on special importance from the fact that they are drawn from 
a very early creed or confession of faith. Such derivation makes 
the formula a convincing credential to guarantee Paul’s person and 
doctrine before the Church of Rome. 

In this text St. Paul declares that Christ, the Son of God from 
all eternity, has become one of us through His birth as a son of 
David. But what a contrast there is between His piteous lot as a 
human being and the glory that will be His after the resurrection. 
Then it is that He will be enthroned as the messianic Son of God 
to carry out His work as savior. For this He has been endowed with 
power through the very resurrection which made Him a “life-giving 
spirit.” 

An authentic commentary on these verses, so rich with doctrine, 
is found in a sermon which St. Luke places on the lips of St. Paul 
in chapter 13 of Acts. After recalling noteworthy events in Jesus’ 
life, the author underlines the importance of the resurrection. He 
sees in it the fulfilment of the messianic prophecy, “You are my 
son; this day I have begotten thee” (Ps 2:7). 

Christ, therefore, is “constituted Son of God” by His resurrec- 
tion. This statement does not imply that now for the first time Christ 
becomes “Son of God” in the depths of His being. He was always 
God’s Son in that sense (cf. Rom 1:3). The meaning is rather that 
Christ’s sonship is now seen in relation to us; through resurrection 
He becomes capable of sharing His sonship with us. This is the 
meaning which the Fathers have found in this text. St. Cyril of 
Alexandria writes, “He is the Son through whom we also become 
sons and through whose Spirit we can cry out, ‘Abba, Father!’” 

Affirmations like these are easily adapted to any system in which 
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resurrection is assigned an all-important role among the redeem- 
ing acts of God (objective redemption). Such, for instance, is the 
system of St. Thomas who treats the humanity of Christ as an in- 
strument of the divinity both in death and in glory. 

St. Paul, however, was not familiar with the philosophic concept 
of instrumental cause. If therefore we wish to represent his con- 
cept of the redemptive work of Christ, I think we can safely do so 
with the help of the following image which is completely based on 
scriptural concepts which were familiar to him. 

St. Paul appears to us to represent the redemptive work of Christ 
as the return of humanity to God from whom sin has separated it. 
In dying and rising again Christ was the first to achieve this return 
as the representative of all men (cf. 1 Cor 15:20); this is objective 
redemption. Each Christian follows in turn, dying and rising with 
Christ in baptism (cf. Rom 6:3-4); this is subjective redemption. 

The sin of Adam had separated mankind forever from God its 
Father. As time went on, this gap was bound to widen more and 
more. To express this absolute separation between God and man, 
the Bible speaks metaphorically of man lying under the “wrath of 
God.” This “wrath” will be fully revealed at the last judgment when 
man becomes fixed in his rebellion. But even in this life the “wrath” 
appears in the rift which widens with the multiplication’ of sin (cf. 
Rom 1:18ff.). 

Prompted by supreme love God decides to save mankind and to 
lead it back to Himself. Of all possible means He chooses the way 
which testifies best to His great love and respect for man. He desires 
that, in a certain sense, man should save himself by returning per- 
sonally to the Father. God, therefore, sends His own Son to become 
one of us. Without assuming the guilt of our sins, He takes on Him- 
self our condition as sinners. Like us, He becomes a prodigal son 
and a lost sheep, in order that He may be the first one to return to 
the Father. This Pauline theme is expressed by St. John with a 
play on the word “Passover”: “He passes from this world to the 
Father” (John 13:1). 

Man’s return to God is not accomplished by legal make-believe, 
nor by reparation in the merely moral order. Instead, Christ physi- 
cally assumes weak flesh which is fully subject to suffering and the 
penalty of sin, though He in no way becomes personally sinful (Rom 
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8:3). He dies to this fleshly body in order to arise with a glorious 
body and to become a “life-giving spirit” (1 Cor 15:45). From the 
sphere of sin to which He belongs as being part of sinful humanity 
He passes to the divine sphere to which He belongs forever as a 
result of His resurrection (Rom 6:9). His death is thus a death to 
sin once for all; His life is now entirely unto God (Rom 6:10). 
Christ was not merely the first one to return to His Father; in a 
certain sense He has brought all of us with Him. The share which 
each Christian gains by baptism in the death and resurrection of 
Christ presupposes that the dying and rising Christ bore in Himself 


all those who would be called to participate in this mystery. This 


has always been the teaching of the Fathers. 

Numerous Pauline texts suggest or suppose this inclusion of all 
humanity in Christ. There is no need, moreover, to attribute this 
concept of Paul to a Platonic philosophy which he did not profess. 
Jewish thought patterns could easily provide the form for his pres- 
entation. This is especially true of the notion of “first fruits” which 
he himself applies to the resurrection: “Christ has risen from the 
dead, the first fruits of those who have fallen asleep” (1 Cor 15:20). 
The first fruits were understood to contain the whole harvest, so 
that in the Jewish ritual the offering of first fruits was equivalent 
to the offering of the entire yield. 

All men, therefore, have in a certain sense returned to God in 
Christ. Something more, however, is required. As a free creature 
each Christian must ratify this return by his own choice. He in his 
turn must die and rise again. He must experience that personal re- 
turn to God, and this is accomplished by faith and baptism, the 
sacrament of faith. It is in this way that each one passes from the 
world of flesh to the world of spirit, from the city of evil built by 
self-love to the city of God built by love of God. 

This presentation enables us to distinguish clearly between what 
is objective and what is subjective in redemption: the return of all 
men to God in and through Christ is objective redemption; the rati- 
fication of this return by the free choice of each Christian is sub- 
jective redemption. 

All this, however, leads to an objection which we welcome, since 
it provides opportunity to explain our thought more clearly. In what 
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way do sacred Scripture and St. Paul in particular attribute to the 
resurrection of Christ a power to save? 

To center attention too exclusively on the resurrection may lead 
some to think that this return of humanity to God in and through 
Christ takes place in a manner wholly biological. In St. John’s Gos- 
pel Christ uses a comparison which might occasion this error; for He 
likens Himself to the seed which must fall into the ground and 
die in order to bear fruit. 

This, however, is only a figure. For St. John as for St. Paul it is 
only through a free act of loving obedience that Christ Himself has 
“passed” and has made us “pass” with Him to the Father. What is 
more, the death of Christ also would lack all redemptive value if it 
were merely a process of the biological order. It is endowed with 
power to save precisely because it is the supreme expression of 
Christ’s love and obedience. 

St. Thomas never ceases to repeat this truth. In commenting, for 
instance, on Rom 5:10 he observes: “It was not Christ’s death, 
simply as death, which so pleased the Father that it reconciled man 
to Him. God does not rejoice in the death of the living (Wis 1:13).” 
The aspect of Christ’s death which merited our salvation was rather 
the fact that it proceeded “from the will of Christ; for Christ willed 
to die out of obedience to the Father (Phil 2:8) and out of love 
for men (Eph 5:2).” 

His death, in other words, was redemptive precisely because it 
was the greatest act of love possible for man: “Greater love than 
this no man has than that a man lay down his life for his friends” 
(John 15:13). 

Viewed in this light, death and resurrection do not stand in oppo- 
sition to one another but are instead intimately united. Such a death 
already implies resurrection. The very love with which Christ freely 
accepted death is an expression of divine life. Such love is bound 
to be sovereignly efficacious, essentially life-giving, communicat- 
ing life, first of all, to the concrete human nature of Christ Himself, 
body and soul, and then to all human nature. 

Human conditions, it is true, made it necessary for an interval of 
time to intervene between Christ’s death and His bodily resurrection. 
Otherwise His death would not be looked upon as true death; much 
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less could it be certified. Such a death, however, was necessarily 
and perfectly conjoined with resurrection. The love which prompted 
it was bound to bring both death and resurrection. 

In reality, it is a question of two aspects of one and the same 
unique mystery. It is something like the bond between remission 
of sin and the infusion of divine life, as St. Paul suggests in Rom 
4:25. This indissoluble unity of Christ’s death and resurrection is 
strongly emphasized in the New Testament. St. Luke, for example, 
describes Jesus’ long journey to suffering and death in the language 
of an ascent to heaven (Luke 9:51); on the other hand, he seems 
unable to narrate the glorious life of Christ without ceaselessly re- 
calling the memory of His passion and death (Luke 25:7, 26, 
39, 46). 

Similarly, even when St. Paul seems to speak only of Christ’s 
death, he is in reality thinking always of Christ’s risen life. This is 
clear from his constant allusions to “life” which he cannot conceive 
of except as a share in the risen life of Christ. 

St. John, for his part, designedly employs a unique term to desig- 
nate at once the passion and the glorification of Christ. He borrowed 
this expression — “to glorify” or “to exalt” — from early Church 
use of the Suffering Servant passages of the Old Testament. Father 
Hermann Schmidt has pointed out this same element in the teach- 
ing of the paschal liturgy. In the passion and death there shines 
forth gloriously the victory of the resurrection, and in the risen 
Christ there remain the scars of His suffering. 

Tradition, therefore, emphasizes the truth that Christ by His death 
re-unites us to the Father. But always it considers death as a su- 
preme act of love and therefore essentially as a victory over death: 
“God has ruled from the wood.” If, however, we abstract from the 
resurrection the death of Christ no longer appears to be a victory 
but only the payment of a debt. 

This is why sacred Scripure, the Fathers, and St. Thomas have 
avoided constructing their synthesis of redemption on the exclusive 
foundation of meritorious causality. St. Thomas has arranged his 
system around the efficient instrumental causality of the humanity of 
Christ. Sacred Scripture presents a more figurative theme — the 
picture of man returning to God. In both cases, however, the death 
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and glorification of Christ remain closely united. It is easy, there- 
fore, to understand Paul’s summing up of all his doctrine: “Christ 
was delivered up for our sins and rose again for our justification” 
(Rom 4:25). 

Stanislas Lyonnet, S.J. 


I AM THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


T THE be- 
ginning of the paschal season, the Roman liturgy directs our atten- 
tion to the shepherd-theme through which St. John presents Jesus 
as the author of the Christian Mystery. The liturgical priority thus 
accorded this New Testament symbol is most appropriate when we 
recall the place of privilege it occupied in primitive Christian art. 
The earliest pictures of Christ which have survived (those, for 
instance, in the ancient house-church at Dura Europos on the 
Euphrates or those in the Roman catacombs) represent Him as the 
shepherd-teacher. 

To appreciate the primordial nature of this shepherd imagery, 
however, we must remember the dominant role it plays in the Bible 
from the beginnings of Israel’s sacred history. “Your servants, like 
our fathers before us,” Joseph’s brothers tell the Egyptian Pharaoh, 
“are shepherds” (Gen 47:3). A cursory glance at Genesis reveals 
a close link between the supernaturally significant events in the 
lives of the Hebrew patriarchs and their pastoral calling. From the 
almost inaccessible reaches of pre-history, we see the figure of 
the innocent Abel emerge as “a keeper of flocks” (Gen 4:2). 


MOSES THE SHEPHERD 
Exodus tells us that Moses’ call to be “shepherd” of his people came 
to him as he tended Jethro’s flocks im the Sinaitic peninsula (Ex 
3:1-10). One of the psalmists sings God’s praises: “You led Your 
people like a flock by the hand of Moses and Aaron” (Ps 77:21). 
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Later Hebrew literature echoes this same theme. Yahweh reminds 
Israel how “I sent Moses, Aaron, and Miriam ahead of you,” i.e., 
in the fashion of Palestinian shepherds (Mich 6:4). “Where is He 
[God], who brought up from the sea the shepherd of His flock 
[Moses]?” (Is 63:11). Conscious that death is near, Moses asks 
God to “appoint a man over this community to come and go at its 
head, to lead it out and bring it in, so that Yahweh’s community 
may not be a shepherdless flock” (Numb 27:16-17). 


DAVID THE SHEPHERD 

David, a man “after God’s own heart” (1 Sam 13:14; Acts 13:22), 
the ideal Israelite king in whose illustrious scion the messianic hope 
was to be fulfilled (2 Sam 7:12—14), had been a shepherd. By the 
voice of the people Yahweh revealed David’s royal role: “It is you 
who will shepherd My people Israel” (2 Sam 5:2). Through the 
mouth of Nathan, God declares, “It is I who took you from the pas- 
ture as you were following the sheep, to be chief over My people, 
over Israel” (2 Sam 7:8). Israel’s bards in later times celebrated 
this divine choice in song: 

He chose David, His servant, 

took him from the sheepfolds . . . 

to shepherd His people Jacob, 

Israel His inheritance . . . (Ps 78:70-71). 


YAHWEH THE SHEPHERD OF ISRAEL 

It was natural enough for Israel to express her faith in Yahweh’s 
divine choice and guidance of her by means of the familiar shep- 
herd-symbol. It appears closely woven into the fabric of her prayer- 
life. Thus Jacob-Israel, the Hebrews’ eponymic ancestor, invokes 
“the God before whom Abraham and Isaac, my fathers, walked, 
the God who has been my Shepherd all my life until this very hour” 
(Gen 48:15). The poet sings of Israel’s deliverance by Yahweh 
from Egyptian bondage: 

And He moved His people like a flock, 

Guided them like a herd in the desert (Ps 78:52). 


The prayers of a captive people during the Babylonian exile are 
full of this same imagery. 
O Shepherd of Israel, give ear — 
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You who led Joseph like a flock (Ps 80:2) 

You hand us over like sheep to be slaughtered, 

amongst the pagans have You scattered us (Ps 44:12). 

Why, O God, have You rejected us forever? 

why does Your anger smolder against the sheep of 
Your fold? (Ps 74:1). 


And the divine promises that kept Israel’s hope alive in her cap- 
tivity are couched in the shepherd-symbolism. 


He who scattered Israel is re-assembling her: 

He watches her like a shepherd guarding his flock (Jer 31:10). 
See Yahweh the Lord is coming with might: 

His arm is winning all for Him. . . . 

Like a shepherd He tends His flock, 

gathers the lambs in His arms, 

holding them against His breast (Is 40:10—11). 

I am going to bring Israel back to her fold 

that she may pasture on Carmel and on Bashan, 
and that she may grow fat 

upon Mount Ephraim and in Gilead (Jer 50:19). 
I will herd them like sheep in the fold; 

like a flock in the midst of the pasture, 

they will fear no one... . 

Their king will march before them, 

Yahweh at their head (Mich 2:12—13). 


The same prophet perceives, however dimly, the mysterious figure 
of Israel’s future Messiah. 


But you, Ephrata, 

least of Judah’s clans — 

from you will be born 

the one who shall rule over Israel . . . 

by Yahweh’s power will he pasture his flock (Mich 5:1-2). 


We have a prayer too for “the remnant” returned to a desolate 
home after the exile. 


Shepherd Your people with Your staff, 
the flock of Your inheritance 

that dwells alone amidst the brambles .. . 
may they feed in Bashan and in Gilead 

as in the days of old (Mich 7:14). 
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Perhaps the most famous Old Testament example of the genre is the 
beautiful psalm, descriptive (according to the Fathers of the Church) 
of Christian sacramental life. 


The Lord is my shepherd: 

I want for nothing. 

Upon green pastures He makes me lie down: 
to restful waters He leads me. 

He gives me new life . . . (Ps 23:1-3). 


JESUS THE SHEPHERD 
Given the prominence of the shepherd-image in Israelite literature, 
it is not surprising to see it recur in the good news of Christian sal- 
vation, proclaimed first to shepherds. “I gospel to you a great joy, 
to be shared by the whole people. Today is born for you a Sav- 
ior . . .” (Luke 2:10~11). Indeed, Jesus is born as God’s shep- 
herd, “the Leader, who is to shepherd Israel, My people” (Matt 2:6). 

The synoptic Gospels not infrequently depict our Lord as the mod- 
el shepherd. The spectacle of the Galilean crowds, whose religious 
leaders have failed them, moves Jesus’ heart with pity: “They were 
like sheep with no shepherd, exhausted from wandering and pros- 
trated” (Matt 9:36). That He Himself is their shepherd, Jesus is 
fully aware (cf. Luke 12:32): “My mission is only to the straying 
sheep of the house of Israel” (Matt 15:24). 

This mission is described in a tender parable of a shepherd’s 
loving care for one stray sheep. “If he succeeds in finding it, I can 
assure you, he is happier about it than about the other ninety-nine 
that did not stray” (Matt 18:12—13). Luke’s version underscores 
the shepherd’s devoted care: “And finding it, he puts it upon his 
shoulders joyfully. When he gets home, he calls his friends and 
neighbors to tell them. ‘Rejoice with me. I have found my lost 
sheep’” (Luke 15:5-6). 

Christ, the king-judge, appears in the Matthean description of 
the last judgment as the shepherd who “separates the sheep from the 
goats” (Matt 25:32). In this scene, the discrimination between the 
just and the wicked is made upon the basis of their practice of fra- 
ternal charity. 

On the night of His arrest, Jesus prophesies His tragic desertion 
by His disciples by a reference to the prophet Zacharia’s prediction 
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of the trials preceding the era of God’s definitive salvation, “I will 
strike the shepherd, in order that his sheep may be scattered” 
(Zach 13:7). 


THE SHEPHERD IN OTHER NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS 
Although Paul nowhere employs this shepherd-symbolism in his 
delineation of the Redeemer, the author of Hebrews presents Christ 
as the new Moses by an allusion to a text found in the Third Isaias 
to which we have already referred (Is 63:11). He describes the 
Father as “the God of peace, who brought up from death the Shep- 
herd of the sheep, our Lord Jesus, [the Shepherd] par excellence, 
thanks to the blood of an eternal covenant” (Heb 13:20—21). The 
risen Christ is the Shepherd (of whom Moses was the type), since 
by His blood, i.e., the offering of His life to God (Zach 9:11), He 
has established a new covenanted people. 

An allusion to Christ, the suffering servant (cf. Is 53:6—12), as 
the shepherd is found in the first letter attributed to Peter, where 
the author speaks of the redemption: “He Himself bore our sins 
in His humanity upon the tree, in order that, dead to our sins, 
we might live to justice. By His wounding you have been healed. 
Once you were like straying sheep, but now you have returned to 
the Shepherd and Overseer of your lives” (1 Pet 2:24~-25). 

The last phrase appears to be a reminiscence of God’s promise 
to become the pastor of His people : “Remember, I will Myself take 
care of My flock, and I will be their Overseer” (Ezech 34:11). 

A second passage in this same epistle calls the parousiac Christ 
“the chief shepherd” who, at His glorious second coming will “be- 
stow favor upon the humble” (1 Pet 5:4). 


“Il AM THE IDEAL SHEPHERD” 
It is of course the Fourth Gospel which provides the most complete 
expression of the shepherd-theme. After narrating “a parable” 
(John 10:1-6), our Lord brings the long biblical development of 
this symbol to perfection: “I am the ideal Shepherd, who gives His 
life for His sheep” (John 10:11). ; 

Jesus first contrasts Himself with those “false shepherds” de- 
nounced long ago by Jeremia (23: 1-8), Ezechiel (34:1-31), and 
Zacharia (11:4—17) who are mere hirelings: 
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The man who works for pay, not being the shepherd, 
(the sheep are not his very own) 
can watch the wolf approach, 
yet leave the sheep and run away, 
(so the wolf preys on them and scatters them) 
because he works for pay 
and does not care about the sheep (John 10:12~—13). 


The God of Israel had promised through His prophets to remove 
such hirelings and to care for His flock personally by means of “a 
shepherd who will pasture them, My servant David” (Ezech 34:23). 
Jeremia explains more fully: the new David is to be a descendant 
of the Davidic line, “a just scion who will reign as a true king” 
(Jer 23:5). Our Lord now ice*xifies Himself as this Davidic pastor, 
the perfect examplar of the divine Shepherd: 


I am the ideal Shepherd. 

I know those that are Mine: 

those that are Mine know Me. 

Just as the Father knows Me 

and I know the Father, 

so I give up My life for these sheep (John 10:14—15). 


This knowledge is something more than merely intellectual. It 
involves love, devotion, the engagement of the whole personality. 
It comprehends that perfect, covenanted love which Ezechiel, re- 
porting Yahweh’s message, considered characteristic of the messi- 
anic people: “And they will know that it is I, their God, who am 
with them, and that they, the house of Israel, are My people” 
(Ezech 34:30). 

This new Christian covenanted love rests securely upon the mu- 
tual love of the Father and the Son, since, as Jesus asserts, it is 
caused by it. Indeed, it is a creation of Jesus’ voluntary redemptive 
death, itself the supreme embodiment of His love for the Father. 

Our Lord goes on to insist upon the absolute universality of this 
love of His divine heart, which is not confined to the chosen people: 


Still other sheep I have 
that are not from this fold. 
Those too must I lead 
(they will recognize my voice) 
so that they form one flock under one Shepherd (John 10:16). 
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The world-mission of Christianity which includes Gentiles as well 
as Jews is still in the future because its inauguration depends upon 
the death and resurrection of Jesus, the twin sources of Christian 
salvation. 


This is why the Father loves Me — 
because I give up My life 
to take it back again. 
No man can snatch it from Me: 
I give it up of My own free will. 
I am at liberty to give it up: 
I am at liberty to take it back. 
That is the sense of the command I received from My Father 
(John 10:17-18). 
This is the first time in the Fourth Gospel that the voluntary 
nature of Jesus’ death is clearly stated, and it is significant that John 
includes also Jesus’ resurrection with it. These two voluntary acts 
of the Word-become-man are singled out and combined together 
by the evangelist as the two most personal acts of Jesus’ earthly 
career, because together they constitute the essence of Jesus’ mis- 
sion as redeemer and revealer of the “God no man has ever seen.” 
In them, our Lord explains, lies the force of the Father’s decree 
for the world’s salvation, which He, as incarnate Son, has freely 
undertaken to carry out “propter nos et propter nostram salutem — 
for our sake and for the sake of our salvation.” Accordingly, it is 
in Christ’s redemptive death and redemptive resurrection that we 
discover the central clue to His vocation as the model or ideal 
Shepherd foretold by the prophetic writings of the Old Testament. 
David Michael Stanley, S.J. 


GATHERING THE FRAGMENTS: 
OF RESURRECTION THEOLOGY 


> 


HROUGH 
the centuries men’s estimate of Christ’s resurrection has waxed and 
waned. In the primitive Church this mystery was all-important. It 
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was seen as the goal of Christ’s death and the consummation of His 
saving work. Through its transforming power He who was crucified 
became the Savior and kingly Lord of all (Acts 2:36). 

This awareness of the co-equal importance of Christ’s death and 
resurrection has endured in the feasts and formulas of the liturgy. 
Unfortunately, however, it has often faded from the minds of men. 
St. Anselm’s explanation of redemption as the payment of a debt 
so emphasized the death of Christ that it obscured for many cen- 
turies the role of His resurrection. 

St. Thomas himself, it seems, came to understand the importance 
of the resurrection only through study of the epistle of St. Paul to 
the Romans. The luminous insights of his commentary reveal a 
mind fully aware of the dynamic importance of that mystery. This 
light however dimmed when later theologians returned to St. An- 
selm’s emphasis on the death of Christ. 

Today thought is veering once more to full recognition of the 
importance of the resurrection. Eminent Scripture scholars like 
Lucien Cerfaux of Louvain, Pierre Benoit, O.P., of L’Ecole Bib- 
lique in Jerusalem, André Feuillet, P.S.S., of Paris are totally com- 
mitted to the thesis that the death and resurrection, taken together, 
constitute the unique cause of our salvation. Few, however, have 
worked so professedly to secure a return of full esteem for the 
resurrection as Pére Stanislas Lyonnet, S.J., dean and professor of 
the New Testament faculty at the Pontifical Biblical Institute in 
Rome. 

This Pauline scholar has made significant contributions to the 
biblical theology of the justice of God, the nature of Christian justi- 
fication, Original sin, and many other themes. He will, however, be 
remembered longest for the life-giving concept of resurrection which 
he has culled from careful study of the Pauline epistles, of the scrip- 
tural commentaries of St. Thomas, and of the writings of the Greek 
Fathers, especially St. Cyril of Alexandria. 


“ONE SOWS, ANOTHER REAPS” 
This does not mean that Pére Lyonnet is the first biblical scholar 
in our century to appreciate the vital function of the resurrection 
in the redemptive work of Christ. His contribution, like every im- 
portant advance in Scripture studies, owes a great deal to the labor 
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of others. In this field of the Lord, the sower and the reaper will 
rejoice together. For here especially is the proverb true, “One sows, 
another reaps” (John 4:36-37). 

Early in the century Edward Tobac defended a doctoral thesis 
at the University of Louvain. His dissertation, The Problem of Jus- 
tification in St. Paul, stands out as a landmark in that Sturm und 
Drang period of biblical studies. It was the only significant piece 
of writing which Tobac ever published; but to this day it is remem- 
bered and quoted. Though centered in other aspects of Pauline 
doctrine this thesis touched on the theme which Lyonnet would 
develop: the vital function of the resurrection in the redemptive 
work of Christ. Tobac’s affirmation of a “dynamic identity” between 
the risen Savior and the Holy Spirit in the work of sanctifying men 
was truly a first step to later developments. 

This was the insight which Cardinal Newman had glimpsed much 
earlier in one of his lectures on justification (IX, 11): 

Christ is God 
from everlasting; He became man under Caesar Augustus; He was an 
Atonement for the world on the Cross; but He became a Saviour on His 
Resurrection. He was then “exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour;” to 
come to us in the power of the Spirit, as God, as Man, and as Atoning 
Sacrifice. 


In 1925 another thesis was presented at Louvain, this time by 
an American, Rev. Rudolph Bandas, a student of Tobac. His dis- 
sertation has since become famous under the title, The Master-Idea 
of Paul’s Epistles, or The Redemption. In this work Fr. Bandas 
like his master Tobac treated briefly yet with crystal clarity the 
subsidiary theme that “the resurrection is an essential complement 
of the redeeming death” (p. 314). 

Father Fernand Prat, S.J., also devoted a whole section of his 
Theology of St. Paul, U1, to the soteriological value of the resurrec- 
tion. Pére Lyonnet himself has often referred to the memorable 
paragraph with which Prat concludes: 

‘The resurrection of Jesus is no 
more a supernatural luxury offered to the admiration of the elect, nor 
a simple recompense accorded to His merits, nor merely the support of 
our faith and the pledge of our hope; it is an essential complement and 
an integral part of redemption itself. 
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In 1930 Alfredo Vitti, S.J., Lyonnet’s immediate predecessor at 
the Biblical Institute, published a study in the Civilta Cattolica in 
which he discussed the important role of the resurrection in the work 
of man’s redemption. 


PERE LYONNET 
An impetus, therefore, had long been present to advance this thesis 
of biblical theology. Pére Lyonnet did much more than merely 
transmit it. Circumstances were present to give both point and ur- 
gency to his contribution. 

Writers of the Lausanne school in Switzerland, like Pierre Bon- 
nard and Pierre Bonnet, had returned to the Lutheran proposal 
that men do not change intrinsically under the impact of the mystery 
of redemption. Justification, as far as man is concerned, consists 
merely in the psychological assent to God’s condemnation of sin 
on Calvary. This is also Bultmann’s interpretation of the Pauline 
message. 

To Pére Lyonnet this suggestion seems completely contrary to 
Paul’s teaching on the resurrection. He has therefore written time 
and again in foreign periodicals + to show that for the New Testa- 
ment writers Christ’s death becomes meaningful only in the light of 
His resurrection and cannot be conceived of apart from the fruitful- 
ness of His risen life. St. Paul’s words in Rom 4:25 have become 
for Lyonnet, as for St. Thomas, a key text in his thinking and writ- 
ing: “He (Christ) was delivered up for our sins, and rose again for 
our justification.” Christ chose to die precisely that He might be- 
come the risen Savior and, thus empowered, might bestow upon 
men His own Holy Spirit who transforms them in the depths of 
their being (Rom 8). 

Several well-known American Biblists have joined Pére Lyonnet 
in developing this aspect of biblical theology. Father David Stanley, 
S.J., wrote his doctoral thesis on this theme (under the direction of 
Pére Lyonnet) and also contributed to Verbum Domini (in 1951) 
an historical study of the tradition on Rom 4:25. Father Bruce 
Vawter, C.M., another student of Pére Lyonnet, contributed the 

* The following articles provide a sample of Pére Lyonnet’s studies on the 
resurrection in the redemptive plan: “Conception paulinienne de la Rédemp- 
tion,” in Lumiére et Vie 36 (1958) 35-66; “La valeur sotériologique de la 


résurrection du Christ selon saint Paul,” in Christus Victor Mortis (Rome: 
Gregorian University, 1958) 95-118. 
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fruits of his own research in the article, “Resurrection and Redemp- 
tion,” written for the Catholic Biblical Quarterly in 1953. 


TWO RECENT BOOKS 
These scattered fragments would only tantalize if we had nothing 
else to offer. Fortunately, however, the end of 1960 brought to our 
country the translation of two outstanding works which, taken to- 
gether, present a fully rounded picture of the doctrine which Pére 
Lyonnet has been teaching. 

The first of these is entitled The Resurrection: A Biblical Study 
(New York: Sheed and Ward. $6.00). It was written by F. X. Durr- 
well, C.SS.R., a former professor of Scripture who is now provincial 
of the Belgian Redemptorists. This work has received high praise 
from exacting critics. Writing in the Revue Biblique Pére Boismard, 
O.P., hails this book as the mature fruit of long meditation. He 
affirms that “it would be impossible to set out in detail its great 
riches.” 

It is that best kind of book which comes from the pen of a man 
who has wrestled with truth. Pére Durrwell confesses that he was 
puzzled by the frequent reference to the resurrection in the living 
message of Scripture and liturgy. This emphasis did not fuse with 
a theology which seemed to place the whole redemptive work in 
the passion and death of Christ. 

He therefore studied carefully each of the Scripture texts and 
learned from them that the resurrection is an essential fulfilment 
of the loving will of Christ in the passion. It is the goal which Christ 
intended to reach through His death. In explaining what the resur- 
rection means, Durrwell presents a beautiful chapter on the activity 
of the Holy Spirit whom the risen Savior bestows as the Gift par 
excellence, the hard-won fruit of His victory and sacrifice. Through 
the activity of this Spirit the Christian who died with Christ now 
shares with Him a new spiritual life. 

The largest part of this work is devoted to an explanation of the 
effects of the resurrection —in Jesus Himself, in the Church, and 
in the celebration of the paschal mystery. Here a priest-scholar 
writes with full consciousness of the pastoral charge laid upon him 
by Pope John XXIII. These pages must be read and re-read, just 
as they were written, carefully and prayerfully. 
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Durrwell’s work is complemented by another excellent study in 
biblical theology, Pauline Mysticism: Christ in the Mystical Teach- 
ing of St. Paul (New York: Herder and Herder. $4.50). The au- 
thor, Alfred Wikenhauser, professor emeritus of New Testament at 
the University of Freiburg, is already well known to Americans 
through his extensive New Testament Introduction (Herder and 
Herder, 1958). 

Whereas Durrwell studies the resurrection itself, Wikenhauser 
centers all his attention on St. Paul’s theology of Christian life as 
a sharing in the glorious life of the Savior. 

The patent scholarship of this slender volume becomes technical 
at times, and so may make for difficult reading. The author analyzes 
the forms of expression used by St. Paul to describe life with the 
risen Christ and probes deeply into the nature of this union. He 
includes a profound chapter on the means of union, detailing the 
measure of God’s action and the necessity for man’s free response. 
This work, therefore, presents in a scholarly way the principles which 
underlie such admirable popular works as the writings of Abbot 
Marmion, Duperray’s Life in Christ, and Grossouw’s In Christ. 

This rich flowering of resurrection theology in Belgium and Ger- 
many parallels the fruitful labors of Pére Lyonnet in Rome. His 
article in this issue of WorsHIP shares with all our readers the rich 
insights of an eminent Pauline scholar — and brings to his former 
students many happy memories of a genial and inspiring professor. 

Barnabas Mary Ahern, C.P. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


JESUITS AND Ries 3 
LD legends die hard; they 


die harder when they have been well grounded in fact. Talk about 
liturgy to any Jesuit of a certain age, and chances are he will regale 
you with succulent tales about himself or a confrere in a first encoun- 
ter with liturgical solemnity. One of our traditional stories (se non é 
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vero é ben trovato) is about the young Jesuit in his first pontifical cere- 
mony: he was advised simply to do what he was told. At a given mo- 
ment he was instructed to carry the mitre to the bishop, His Excellency 
waited; the bewildered Jesuit waited; the bishop said: “Put it on”; the 
Jesuit, schooled in obedience, did. 

Without attempting a bootless apologia, I venture to suggest that a 
generation of younger Jesuits will add little to the legend. Indeed, the 
youngest among them may hardly know that it ever had any founda- 
tion. After the pioneer work of Frs. Ellard, LaFarge, Leonard and 
Weiser in this country, and Frs. Jungmann, Schmidt, Doncoeur, Danié- 
lou, Howell and a host of others in Europe, no one was very much 
shocked to learn of the original research of Fr. Vollaerts in (of all 
things) Gregorian chant. This brief note is not meant as either an 
abject admission of capitulation or a summons to the bandwagon. It 
simply attempts to answer a question. 

During the past year a dark (or bright, depending on one’s view) 
rumor has made the rounds of liturgical-minded groups: that the Jesuit 
Father General had ordered the Society to become liturgical. Nor- 
mally, of course, letters from our Father General are for family circu- 
lation only. However, owing to widespread inquiry, and in answer to 
a request from the editor of WorsHiIP, Father General John Baptist 
Janssens, S.J., has kindly allowed an exception and permitted me to 
present this summary of his letter. 

The document is lengthy, covering more than forty pages. Its two 
parts are an Instruction and an Ordinance, almost equal in length. 

The Instruction begins with something of the background of liturgy 
in the Society. The previous General, Fr. Wladimir Ledéchowski, back 
in 1922 pointed out the wish of the Holy See that we participate more 
fully in the liturgy. In this and several subsequent directives, we were 
urged to relate our prayer lives to the liturgical life of the Church, 
remembering that “one who does not love the Church’s liturgy does 
not properly love the Church herself.” 

Father General points out St. Ignatius’ strong love for the liturgy. 
In his third rule for thinking with the Church, he stressed praise for 
“the frequent hearing of Mass, the singing of hymns, psalms and long 
prayers; likewise the hours arranged for the whole divine office, for 
every kind of prayer, and for the canonical hours.” (Fr. Ellard’s fine 
article in Thought, December, 1944, had shown the true Ignatian 
attitude.) 

The question then arises: why was the Society not to have the office 
in choir? The reason was apostolic. As St. Ignatius put it: “We should 
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engage in works that are more proper to our vocation for the greater 
glory of God.” The Jesuit vocation was to be the direct apostolate. 

In the Middle Ages and at the time of the Reformation interest in 
the liturgy was “concerned chiefly with monastic practice.” The faith- 
ful quite naturally tended to look elsewhere for spiritual sustenance. To- 
day, after the liturgical renewal, as Pius XII pointed out, the sacred 
liturgy is seen as the integral public worship of the whole Mystical 
Body. It is no longer restricted to monastic usages; on the contrary, 
the whole community of the Church is called to an intelligent and active 
participation. 

Father General expresses his belief that St. Ignatius would today be 
very enthusiastic about the liturgy thus understood and practiced, as 
a means of helping souls. We have some indication of this in his empha- 
sis on frequent Communion and his disciples’ work for this in the Coun- 
cil of Trent. (It was hardly coincidence that St. Pius X, in his Motu 
Proprio launching the liturgical movement, used phrases from the 
secret prayer of the Mass of St. Ignatius.) 

The greater part of the Instruction is a study of the encyclical Medi- 
ator Dei and its application to the “liturgical apostolate” in Jesuit work. 
It closes with a quotation from St. Ignatius: “To be united to the 
Catholic Church, the Mystical Body which is vivified and guided by 
the Holy Spirit, is a rare and singular benefit. For in very truth it is 
the same Spirit who teaches her and inspired her with all truth.” 

The Ordinance takes up effective means of carrying out the prin- 
ciples of the Mediator Dei. Masters of novices and other spiritual direc- 
tors are to be men well versed in biblico-liturgical matters (note the 
emphasis) and are to give frequent instruction to the younger Jesuits 
in matters liturgical. Novices especially are to be solidly formed in 
the liturgy, and should learn to correlate their mental prayer with the 
liturgical season and texts. Liturgical study should constantly be adapted 
to the academic growth of the students, and throughout the years of 
study training in chant should continue. 

Our novices and scholastics should “participate actively and intelli- 
gently in community Mass,” communicating in a liturgical way and re- 
ceiving Hosts consecrated in the same Sacrifice, preferably those offered 
by themselves. On the larger feasts, in our houses of study a solemn 
high Mass should be celebrated, with as full a degree of participation 
as possible. On Sundays and holidays an ordinary high Mass should 
take place, always with as much participation as possible. On other 
days the various forms established by the recent Instruction of the 
Sacred Congregation should be used, with due variety, the dialogue 
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Mass being normal. On Sundays and holidays Vespers or Compline 
shall be sung. 

Considerable participation and instruction are to be the regular thing 
in Jesuit schools and colleges, and in our parish churches the liturgical 
services should be most faithfully conformed to liturgical norms. 

Our missioners should give special attention to the introduction and 
adaptation of the liturgy in foreign lands. Particularly in those nations 
that possess a rich culture, this adaptation in language and music must 
be made. Those Jesuits who belong to Oriental rites should become 
steeped in the spirit of their rite and its traditions, careful not to mix 
it with Latin practices, and avoiding “the danger of falling back solely 
on the Latin tradition.” 

This very jejune summary does little justice to a document rich and 
warm with quotations from the popes’ encyclicals and St. Ignatius’s 
writings. To sum it up very briefly, it is a sharp statement of the Society’s 
specific vocation in the Church —to serve souls as an apostolic order. 
The liturgy is proposed by the Church as a pastoral and apostolic aid 
to souls. Accordingly, we should participate wholeheartedly in the litur- 
gical apostolate. 

In many Jesuit houses much of Father General’s ordinance had al- 
ready been in effect. Even thirty years ago, I recall, my own novice 
master insisted on our use of the missal at Mass and in private prayer. 
Any visitor to one of our scholasticates can assure you that the liturgy 
is often carried out with almost Benedictine perfection. Moreover, the 
reaction to Father General’s letter has been notably swift and successful, 
as I have observed in visits to five different provinces. However, let 
anxieties be allayed: we're not about to become monks. But our friends 
may soon have to drop the Jesuit-in-Holy-Week type of joke in favor 
of something new. 

Clement J. McNaspy, S.J. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR authors: —Fr. Thomas 
Aquinas O'Meara, O.P., is a theology student at the Dominican Theo- 
logical Studium, St. Rose Priory, Dubuque, Iowa. — Fr. Thomas Le 
Fort, O.P., is currently completing his graduate studies at the Pontifical 
Faculty of Theology, Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D.C. — 
Pére Stanislas Lyonnet, S.J., is the dean of the New Testament faculty 
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and professor of Pauline Exegesis and Theology at the Pontifical Biblical 
Institute in Rome.— Rev. David Michael Stanley, S.J., professor of 
New Testament at Regis College, Toronto, has recently been appointed 
associate professor of New Testament Theology in the graduate school 
of the University of lowa.— Rev. Barnabas Mary Ahern, C.P., editor 
of our Scripture section, is professor of sacred Scripture at the Passion- 
ist Seminary in Louisville. — Rev. Clement J. McNaspy, S.J., is an 
assistant editor of America. — Rev. Robert F. Lechner, C.PP.S., editor 
of Philosophy T»day, is professor of philosophy at St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Rennselaer, Indiana. — Mr. Guillermo P. Romagosa, of Havana, 
is a seminary student for that archdiocese now studying at Mount 
Savior Monastery, Elmira, N.Y.— Rev. Frederick R. McManus, presi- 
dent of the Liturgical Conference and consultor of the Pontifical Litur- 
gical Commission, is a member of the canon law faculty at the Catholic 
University in Washington and editor of The Jurist. His most recent 
book is reviewed in this issue. 


Our cover design. We have become accustomed to hearing the Good 
Shepherd theme interpreted predominantly if not exclusively concern- 
ing His “laying down His life for His sheep,” i.e., in terms of the Good 
Friday events. The liturgy’s interpretation has from very early centuries 
been significantly broader: the Good Shepherd is identified with the 
full Easter mystery and its three sacraments of initiation: He has led us 
to the waters of baptism, has anointed our head with the oil of con- 
firmation, and has prepared for us the rich table of the Eucharist 
(cf. catechetical use of Ps 22). 


Many of our readers are no doubt on the mailing list of the Liturgical 
Conference, and will therefore have seen the lead editorial in the most 
recent issue of its bulletin, Liturgy. But for those who have not, and for 
the sake of the record, we reprint the final two paragraphs of the editor’s 
summary of “The Substance of Things Hoped For’: 

“Some steps, we know, can be taken only slowly, as we are ready for 
them. Fundamental attitudes must be changed. There must be time for 
growth. But are there any steps for which we are now ready, and which 
might bring us measurably closer to the goal we seek? Steps which, 
indeed, if not taken might now bring the whole journey to a standstill? 

“It seems to us, deferring always with profound respect to the only 
competent Authority in these matters, that three concessions would be 
most helpful now: 1) a permissive use of English in the Mass of the 
Catechumens and for what follows the Communion; 2) the option of 
English in the breviary; 3) a revision of the breviary which would make 
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only Matins (as meditative reading), Lauds (as morning prayer), and 
Vespers (as evening prayer) of obligation. For these we hope in the 
Advent of our restored liturgy.” 


We extend fraternal best wishes for success to the Liturgical Confer- 
ence on its current all-out effort at securing new members. The 1960 
membership reached a total of 2380; at least double that number is 
presently aimed at. All members receive the yearly Liturgical Week 
Proceedings, the quarterly bulletin, Liturgy, and booklets or pamphlets 
of interest. Annual dues for general members are $5.00; for sustaining 
members, $10.00; and for life members, $100.00 or more. All have a 
vote in the election of members of the Board of Directors and in the 
general business meetings of the Conference. Membership dues help 
maintain the central office which was opened in Washington last year, 
and which has been kept busy furnishing information and advice to 
parishes and dioceses in their liturgical programs, in arranging for re- 
gional Weeks and in planning for the national Week —to be held at 
Okiahoma City, August 21—24. Financial and moral support of the 
Conference means support in an immediately practical way of the litur- 
gical apostolate itself. Membership application should be addressed to: 
The Liturgical Conference, 3428 Ninth Street, N.E., Washington 17, 
D.C. 


In Fr. Lechner’s article in this issue, mention is made of the permission 
granted by the Holy Office to all dioceses in Argentina for the people’s 
use of the vernacular in low Masses (p. 310). According to an article 
by Fr. Carolus Kniewald in Ephemerides Liturgicae LXXIV (1960), 
fasc. VI, a still more generous indult was granted by the same Holy Of- 
fice to all the dioceses of Jugoslavia on March 31, 1960, and communi- 
cated to Archbishop Francis Seper of Zagreb on April 8: 

“In order that the faithful may more closely unite themselves to the 
priest celebrating the sacrifice of the Mass,” they may in low Masses 
recite in literal translation of the liturgical texts: the antiphon of the 
Introibo, the Confiteor, Gloria in excelsis, Credo (or the apostles’ creed), 
one or the other prayers at the offertory, the Suscipiat, Sanctus and Bene- 
dictus, Pater noster, Agnus Dei, as well as some of the prayers before and 
after Communion. Moreover, the commentator, of whom the September 
1958 Instruction speaks, may recite other texts from the liturgy in a 
verbal translation, so long as the priest uses Latin throughout and the 
people answer the short responses in Latin. 

In sung Masses, the priest must recite or chant everything in Latin 
only, and the people answer the responses in Latin. The faithful are 
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permitted, however, to sing in the vernacular, in a translation of the 
liturgical texts or in a paraphrase, the Kyrie eleison, Gloria in excelsis, 
Credo, Sanctus and Benedictus, and Agnus Dei. This permission does not 
apply to pontifical Masses, to solemn Masses, to conventual Masses in 
cathedrals and collegiate churches, nor to seminaries. The proper parts 
of the Mass may not be sung in the vernacular. Permission is likewise 
readily (libenter) granted that after the celebrant or the sacred ministers 
will have themselves or through a reader recited the epistle and gospel 
in Latin, they may proclaim these readings in the vernacular, both in 
low Masses and in sung Masses. 

The author of the article reminds us, moreover, that already under 
Pope Benedict XV (April 17, 1921), the Holy See granted to all the 
dioceses of Latin rite in Jugoslavia the use of the complete Ritual in trans- 
lation. This complete Ritual in the Croatian tongue was published in 
Zagreb in 1929, and declared “authentic” by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites on February 19, 1930. 


Fr. Illtud Evans, O.P., editor of Blackfriars, writer and lecturer, is 
visiting the U.S. this summer. At our urging he is allowing us to say 
that he is still available for a limited number of talks on liturgy and 
liturgical art and architecture during the months of May and July. Ad- 
dress inquiries to him, c/o Fr. Ferrer Smith, O.P., 487 Michigan Ave., 
N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 


The Department of Religious Education at the Catholic University of 
America enters the field of catechetics in its summer session, paradoxi- 
cally, with two courses by Brother Ibar Boniface Burns, F.S.C., of Castle 
Hill, Australia, who is a graduate of Lumen Vitae Centre, Brussels, and 
one in the “Apostolate of the Religion Teacher” to be given by Fr. Gerard 
S. Sloyan, department head. The courses in Scripture will be taught by 
Fathers Myles Bourke, Ceroke, McEleney and Siegman. Theology 
courses are being offered by Fathers Bowman, Carroll, Murchland, J. L. 
Murphy and John H. Miller. The last-named, a former lecturer in the 
department until his recent transfer to the University of Notre Dame, 
will be lecturing on the history and spirit of the liturgy. This marks the 
first availability of the author of Fundamentals of the Liturgy and editor 
of The Yearbook of Liturgical Studies in university summer session 
since 1956. 


Other summer schools with liturgical content or emphasis, not previ- 
ously announced in these pages, include: 

A Summer Institute at Seattle University, June 20 to July 14, with 
courses in liturgical art, teaching liturgy in the schools, and Gregorian 
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chant. Its purpose is to “link the teaching of the liturgy at the secondary 
level with the kerygmatic approach to theology.” Fathers James W. 
King, S.J., and Hayden A. Vachon, S.J., and Mr. N. J. Damascus will 
constitute the faculty. 

The 1961 summer session of the St. Joseph’s College Institute of 
Liturgical Music will be held June 19 to July 29 on the college campus 
in Rensselaer, Indiana. The Institute, which launched its degree granting 
program of sacred music last summer, is modeled after the corso ordi- 
nario of Gregorian chant of the Pontifical Institute of Sacred Music in 
Rome. Members of the faculty are: Fathers Lawrence Heiman, C.PP.S., 
Eugene Lindusky, O.S.C., and Paul Arbogast, and Mr. Noel Goemanne. 

Boys Town in Nebraska is conducting its annual Choirmasters’ 
Workshop August 13 through 25, with Fr. Francis Brunner, C.SS.R., 
teaching the course in liturgy, and Jean Langlais, Roger Wagner, Louise 
Cuyler, Fr. Richard Schuler and Msgr. Francis P. Schmitt offering 
instruction in chant, polyphony, contemporary church music, music 
history and organ. 

Catherine de Hueck Doherty, director of Madonna House Apostolate, 
Combermere, Ontario, has arranged for five successive weeks, beginning 
July 3, for the annual summer school of the lay apostolate, and for 
weekly programs on the theme of restoring the home to Christ during 
the months of July and August for Catholic families “who desire to 
combine a family vacation with the enlargement of spiritual horizons.” 


Conception Seminary, Conception, Mo., will conduct its second Pas- 
toral Institute for advanced study of contemporary parish problems June 
19 to August 12. The Institute is open to priests and clerics in major 
orders, both diocesan and regular. The full course runs for eight weeks ; 
however, any number of two-week periods may be attended. Lectures 
this summer will be given in pastoral liturgy (Fr. Boniface Luyks, 
O.Praem.), catechetics (Fr. Paul M. Asselin, C.S.P.), apologetics (Fr. 
Laurentius Klein, O.S.B.), the lay apostolate (Fr. Dennis J. Geaney, 
O.S.A.), and counselling (Fr. George G. Hagmaier, C.S.P.). 


A Liturgical Study Day for priests and seminarians, sponsored by the 
archdiocese of Indianapolis, was held at St. Meinrad Archabbey January 
29-30. “The What, Why, and How of Active Participation in the Litur- 
gy,” the theme of the meeting, was developed by members of the arch- 
diocesan liturgical commission and several of the monks, as well as by 
the two guest speakers, Msgr. Robert Sherry of Cincinnati and Fr. Fred- 
erick McManus. Highlight of the program was the votive Mass of Christ 
the High Priest, with commentary and full participation. 
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When His Eminence Joseph Cardinal Ritter returned from Rome 
after receiving the red hat, he was welcomed back to his See City with 
a fully participated pontifical low Mass by the religious of the arch- 
diocese. The children sang his Pontifical at the cathedral on February 2 
— Holy Childhood Day. The archdiocesan clergy sang processional, 
recessional and English offertory hymns and had full participation at a 
pontifical low Mass at Kenrick Seminary honoring His Eminence. The 
Cardinal addressed the priests before holy Mass began thanking them 
for this tribute and encouraged them to join in vocal participation. Every 
prelate and priest was given a copy of Our Dialog Mass and invited to 
take it home as a souvenir. 


A hearty welcome to Fr. Robert Hovda’s NCWC syndicated column, 
“This Week with the Liturgy,” which began its promising journey 
through the year on Septuagesima Sunday, and is being carried in an 
increasing number of diocesan papers. If sufficient reader interest were to 
be expressed, yet more editors would doubtless be willing to include the 
useful column in their pages. The Osservatore Romano, incidentally, 
considers such a devotional aid a normal part of its editorial service: an 
excellent and quite lengthy liturgical commentary appears regularly in 
its Sunday edition. 


Writing in his weekly “News-Notes” in The Pilot, His Eminence 
Cardinal Cushing in the issue of March 4 comments on the liturgical 
apostolate and the means available for its promotion: 

“Knowledge that the Mass is the sacrifice of the whole people and not 
solely the offering of the celebrant performed in the presence of the 
congregation is deepening among our people. The changes which came 
into practice January 1, 1961, slight though they are, become significant 
when viewed from the angle of participation. 

“Part of the growth in the knowledge of what the Mass is stems, 
certainly, from the interest many people are showing in recitative Masses 
and the greater opportunity pastors are giving to congregations to partici- 
pate. Also we note that there is greater availability of instruction. There 
are more books and pamphlets addressed to more levels of education 
than ever before. There are study clubs working on the Mass; these are to 
be found in many parishes, and adults as well as teen-agers are interested. 
Perhaps more available and useful than any other mode of study is the 
televised Mass. Those who are truly interested have the opportunity of 
studying each Sunday one part of the Mass after another, in the order 
for which previous study prepares them. . 

“For nearly ten years now the Diocese has been spurring into speed, 
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instruction on the Mass. We have made progress but not enough. We 
have provisions for study clubs in every parish. We have our own educa- 
tional system, from which teams of leaders could be trained for ‘front 
pew’ direction of the whole congregation. We have Mass broadcast by 
radio and by television every Sunday. We talk about dialogue Masses — 
but as yet we do not have sufficient participation by the laity in the 
tremendous Sacrifice of the Mass.” 


The unmistakable trend in Protestant communions towards a more 
traditional and sacramental conception of the Church’s role was sum- 
marized in a recent book review of several new theological publications, 
by Sydney E. Ahlstrom, associate professor of modern church history at 
Yale, in the Saturday Review of March 4: 

“More strictly theological is the evidence suggested in these books, 
and elsewhere, that the movement of ‘neo-orthodoxy’ that arose in the 
1930’s is in the process of dissolution. With each passing year one sees 
more clearly how that collective effort to reappraise the Church’s great 
tradition was chiefly a movement within American liberalism, a critique 
of the nineteenth-century conceptions of man, morals and progress and 
a search for a more realistic social ethic. Taking its place in the effort 
to reappraise the tradition is a more ecumenical tendency, one that takes 
the Church, its historic worship, its confessions, sacraments and preach- 
ing task with extreme seriousness. Not the least blessing on this move- 
ment is its lack, so far, of a name.” 


Good, Bad, and Different: —In our March “Briefs” we ventured 
some comments about the breviary-crisis. In the meanwhile we received 
promotional literature from “Better Reading Program, Inc.” which in- 
cluded the following signed letter from a satisfied customer. It illustrates 
our remarks with distressing clarity: 

“Here is a note that might be of interest to you in your advertising. 
As you may or may not know, every Roman Catholic Priest has the strict 
obligation of reciting what he calls his Divine Office every day. Since this 
changes every day, most priests must read it. It takes the average priest 
between one hour and one-and-a-half hours to do this each day. After 
using your rapid reading kit for only a few days, I have been able to save 
as much as 35 minutes in this daily task. In talking to other priests about 
the kit, I have mentioned about the time it has saved me in reciting my 
Office. Invariably, I have received the same answer, ‘Get me one of 
those kits.’ If you want to sell your kits to pirests, mention this point and 
you will end up with more than half of the American priests on your 
mailing list.” 
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OTHER HORIZONS 


HISPANIC mee © 
ARLY in 1959 the Bishops’ Con- 


ference in Spain published the following announcement: “The Confer- 
ence considers it opportune that during the next two years a campaign 
will be carried on for the better participation of the faithful in holy 
Mass. It will be the work of the National Conference for the Liturgical 
Apostolate to outline the directions of this campaign. These directions 
will be submitted to the diocesan liturgical commissions which will 
in turn submit them to their respective bishops for approval. The Con- 
ference will also prepare a national Directory for this purpose, taking 
into consideration the directories that are already in use in several 
dioceses.” In July 1960 the National Congress of Pastoral Liturgy in 
Santiago de Compostela devoted a week to discussing participation of 
the faithful in the Mass according to the Instruction of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites. 


THE CHURCH SPEAKS 
The character and tone of the many pastoral letters and directives are 
most striking. One might be tempted to reminisce about “a second 
spring” but one suspects that the atmosphere might be more that of 
the first Pentecost day when the Twelve saw so clearly with the eyes 
of faith the serious and glorious task before them. The Brazilian bishops 
wrote to their priests recently: 

“We must resolve to study, revise and adapt our methods of pastoral 
work and our parish organization. But there is no question of giving 
up the service of the altar for human activities, nor of taking on burdens 
foreign to priestly responsibilities. It is question, emphatically, of our 
people closing ranks around the altar, of making them feel and live 
their dignity as a holy people, a royal people, a priestly people. The 
liturgical movement, directed by the Holy Father himself, has awakened 
in the faithful a deep thirst for liturgical participation. What right do 
we have any longer to keep our people from ‘the primary source of the 
Christian spirit’? . . . The figure that should dominate our parishes 
is that of the priest with arms open to his people, the priest who wants 
to see them take part in the liturgical mysteries and arduous tasks of 
the apostolate. Pastoral work in our day no longer allows for a priest 
inordinately attached to his own prerogatives. The watchword of St. 
Ignatius of Antioch keeps all its force: Nothing without the priest. 
But also let each priest say with the martyr-bishop of Carthage, ‘Nothing 
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without my people’” (Revista Eclesidstica Brasileira [Portuguese], Vol. 
18, pp. 641-44). 

The following selections are from the pastoral letter written by his 
Excellency Emilio Tagle Covarrubias, apostolic administrator of San- 
tiago in Chile. It was written on the anniversary of his consecration, 
March 1, 1960. 

“The liturgy occupies first place. Nothing is to come before it in the 
service of the Lord. Man’s first duty is to encounter the Lord. This is 
the object of the Church’s evangelization and guidance of souls. For 
this reason we are concerned with pastoral liturgy. 

“This meeting between man and God is realized in the Mass. In the 
Mass all the members of the Mystical Body offer themselves together 
with Christ the Head. Practice must express this reality: a community 
of Christians who offer themselves as a community to the heavenly 
Father. Expression of this reality demands an active participation of the 
faithful in the liturgy. They have a right to this. They have a need for 
this, rooted in their baptism and confirmation. St. Pius X saw the liturgy 
as the primary and indispensable source of the Christian spirit. It is 
absolutely necessary that this fact be understood and lived by the faith- 
ful. We cannot celebrate the sacred ceremonies in a way that does not 
express the meaning they contain. Liturgy is a pedagogy. 

“If we want to be finished with individualism that plagues us, then 
we must finish with it first of all in our churches. A community of the 
faithful which prays as a community signifies a community that lives 
in love. 

“Liturgy teaches us. Liturgy is an approach to God. If it does not do 
this rightly, it not only leaves the people in ignorance but takes them 
away from God” (Teologia y Vida, July-September 1960, pp. 178f.). 

The priest offers a Sacrifice which through the mediation of the 
sacraments becomes a fountain of life for men. Pastoral activity is the 
activity of a priest as father and shepherd. And this twofold office is 
realized in the liturgy in a more perfect and proper way than in any 
other priestly activity. Pastoral work par excellence is the liturgy. Re- 
flecting on these truths His Excellency Enrique Tarancon, bishop of 
Solsona in Spain, wrote in his now famous pastoral, “The Priest and 
the World Today”: 

“The administration of the sacraments holds the primary place in 
the life of a priest. And since the sacraments have been instituted for 
men, the priest must administer them in such a way that men receive 
maximum benefits. . . . Today the priest as minister of the sacraments 
is not valued as he should be. We say that to administer the sacra- 
ments any old priest will do, as long as he is validly ordained. The better 
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formed and educated are put to more urgent work. There are many 
priests who enthusiastically take up apostolic work but administer the 
sacraments carelessly with great damage to souls. Such thinking as all 
this has the whole nature of the priesthood out of focus” (Liturgia, 
November—December 1959, pp. 313-22: “The Sacraments and Pas- 
toral Activity”). 

On March 21, 1959, the Argentinian bishops requested of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites that the faithful be permitted to recite aloud 
during read Masses a literal Spanish translation of the Confiteor, Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Pater Noster, Agnus Dei and Domine, non sum 
dignus. The following conditions in Argentina favored such a request: 
a) for more than thirty years such prayers had been recited in the 
vernacular in Argentina; b) the general use of the Directory of Pastoral 
Liturgy in Argentina (this Directory was published about a year before 
the Instruction Musicae Sacrae Disciplina, and the Directory authorized 
the recitation of these prayers in Spanish); c) the difficulty in training 
the people to recite the Latin; d) the assurance of coordinating the 
recitation of these prayers in Spanish with the priest’s Latin; e) the 
recent approval of a bilingual Ritual for Latin America for the very 
purpose of promoting understanding of the liturgy and facilitating 
participation. 

In a letter addressed to Cardinal Caggiano of Buenos Aires the 
bishops’ request received a favorable reply on August 10, 1960 from 
the Congregation of the Holy Office. The reason given in the letter for 
this concession was “to facilitate a more active participation of the 
faithful in read Masses” (Criterio, September 22, 1960; Revista Litur- 
gica Argentina, October-December 1960). 


LITURGY BY CORRESPONDENCE 
One of the most active centers of liturgical life in South America is 
No. 54-100 on Calle 52 in Medellin, Colombia. From here Father Jairo 
Mejia Gomez, the founder and spirit of the liturgical apostolate in Co- 
lombia, carries on liturgical education by correspondence. He has 
prepared a course in liturgy of seventy lessons with corresponding ex- 
aminations. Each lesson is made up of a doctrinal section, an historical or 
ritual section and a part devoted to pastoral. The examinations are cor- 
rected by a team of professors in the major seminary and graduate 
students in theology and Scripture. In the first two years of its exist- 
ence about 600 finished the Curso de Liturgia. 


THE CASE FOR CONTEMPORARY ART IN CHURCH 
Strangely certain types of contemporary art are called “abstract.” For 
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if there is any word which ordinarily characterizes art as distinct from 
other human activities, it is surely not “abstract.” Art essentially is 
bound up with sense. Father Juan Plazaola, S.J. (Razon y Fe, Septem- 
ber—October 1960, pp. 165-82: “The Crisis of Contemporary Ico- 
nography”) thinks that what we call “abstract” today should not be 
characterized as anti-figurative but rather as anti-naturalistic. If we ac- 
cept this notation for “abstract art,” then it is useless to ask whether we 
should open the doors of our churches to it. It has been inside for cen- 
turies. Music and architecture in anti-naturalistic forms have made their 
contributions to a sense of interiority and mystery. We object when 
sculpture and painting attempt to do the same thing in the same way. 

Many of the windows of early cathedrals created a sense of mystery 
and the sacred by their chromatic tones, surely abstract. To insist that 
we should pass over this type of art for the portrayal of persons and 
historical scenes is asking us to leave mystical contemplation for spiritual 
reading. An exaggerated “literary” approach to plastic art can deprive 
us of the poetic and the substantial and leave us with only illustrations 
and stories. We should not ask plastic art to do the work of literature 
in a world where most people can read. We are too often misled by a 
certain satisfaction that comes from “reading” a painting, a window 
or a piece of sculpture without ever having touched its substance. The 
art of a church should be contemplative, not didactic. 

Abstract art is not so much the result of the frivolous and irrespon- 
sible as an abandonment of the baroque spirit, religious romanticism 
and sentimentalism. It is the expression of a new piety orientated to- 
ward interiority, depth and austerity especially with reference to sense 
experience. It may have its dangers, this new piety, but it cannot be 
lightly dismissed. Abstract art is perhaps symptomatic of a religious 
crisis, but this includes many positive things: abhorrence of what is 
false, a search for the authentic, the true and the simple. The German 
bishops in their pastoral letter on the building of churches underlined 
the many psychological and cultural factors that account for a com- 
plete change in tastes and sensibilities, account for a shift from images 
to signs in the arts, from a didactic world to one of contemplation. 

In an issue of Liturgia devoted to liturgy and art, Dom José Gasso 
attempts to clarify our concept of liturgical art. To avoid confusion we 
must distinguish liturgical art from both religious and Christian art. 
Liturgical art is destined exclusively for a church, consecrated to sacred 
cult. It is a complement of the liturgy, its plastic form. It must be more 
abstract and sober than other art. Brave soul, Dom Gasso lists some 
of the main characteristics liturgical art ought to have: a) essentially 
figurative or representational; b) abstract and hieratic—not in the 
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sense of meaning nothing but with enough distance to have spiritual 
meaning; c) synthesis of color and form; d) stylized—a certain “de- 
formation” in terms of ingenuity and purity of expression, to bring out 
the form more clearly; e) more objective than subjective; f) ecstatic 
composition, an atmosphere of serenity to evoke the eternal and trans- 
human; g) a balance between abstraction and realism — strictly abstract 
art should be merely decorative; h) no snobbery and truly plastic (Litur- 
gia, September—October 1959, pp. 252-62). 


THE ASSEMBLED PEOPLE OF GOD 
In reflecting upon pastoral liturgy the concepts of the “Christian assem- 
bly,” “the people of God” and “the parish” keep recurring as funda- 
mental. All truly pastoral activity must recognize as its concern a 
community of pilgrims bound together by faith, called together by the 
word of God, baptized with a mission, celebrating the Eucharist, alive 
to God and each other with charity. We must pass from a juridical- 
administrative notion of the apostolate to a theological-pastoral notion. 
Or at least subordinate clearly the first to the second. 

The most thorough case for this change of perspectives on the Spanish 
scene was made by Father Salvador Misser in a talk given at the Pastoral 
and Liturgy Week in 1959. It is the Christian assembly, the Mystical 
Body of Christ that pastoral work is to build up, he points out. It is 
concerned with the mystery of faith. Its work is to facilitate a meeting 
between a soul and God. For this it must be more concerned with the 
humble service of the Gospel than the exercise of ecclesiastical power. 

The order of salvation is organized in the Church in terms of the 
theandric actions of Christ. The sacraments are the foundation and root 
of moral activity, even though they do not give a moral order. Pastoral 
activity must start with this vision of the sacraments as causes building 
up the Mystical Body, as the actions of Christ, as elevating, forming 
the Church, as sources of habitual grace — and not just as healing and 
helps to moral activity (Orbis Catholicus, November 1959 and Septem- 
ber 1960, pp. 385-425 and pp. 145-81). 


THE LEARNED JOURNALS 
It is of note that articles of interest to the liturgy are found not only in 
the pastoral magazines and the more popular periodicals but also in 
the quarterlies and annuals. The recently founded (three years ago) 
Teologia Espiritual of the Dominicans has published thorough studies 
on the sacramental character and the lay priesthood, liturgical forma- 
tion, the Church as a source of spirituality. One of its most substantial 
contributions is “Baptismal Spirituality” by Father Alvaro Huerga, O.P. 
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(No. 9, 1959, pp. 403-28). We must get back to sources, become aware 
of essential roots, not only historically but doctrinally. Contemporary 
spiritual literature, Fr. Huerga writes, is much concerned with priestly 
spirituality, lay spirituality, monastic spirituality. On the same prin- 
ciple we could write of the spirituality of tailors, shoemakers and others. 

More urgent than all these relative studies is the seeking out the 
roots of the absolute spirituality by which we share one name, the people 
of God — one faith, in Jesus Christ — one baptism, into divine life: 

“All Christian spirituality — religious and lay alike—is eminently 
sacramental spirituality. It is the sacraments that incorporate us into 
Christ to live His life and hope in His glory . . . they give us Christian 
being, Christian life, Christian action . . . each one is but a different 
way of sharing the death and life of Christ . . . without sacramental 
spirituality there is no Christian spirituality.” 

The author follows the doctrine of baptism as the “sacrament of 
Christian existence” through St. John’s account of Nicodemus, the bap- 
tismal catechesis of St. Peter, the “new creature” of St. Paul, the 
“spiritual regeneration” of St. Augustine, the “enlightened man” of 
St. Thomas, and leads us to the door of the Lumen Christi and the sacri- 
ficial banquet of the Easter Vigil. For the new life is “substantially com- 
munal,” “sharing the sacraments is communion with God’s holy people,” 
consecration in the Holy Spirit for the things of God. All these out- 
line the Christian existence which baptism brings us. 

A useful study, indicating that liturgy texts could more frequently 
be matter for reflection for theologians, is “The Fruits of Holy Com- 
munion according to the Postcommunion Prayers” in Salmanticensis 
(No. 2, 1960, pp. 419-52) by Timeoteo de Urquiri, C.M.F. Under the 
large headings of “Individual Incorporation into Christ,” “Communal 
Incorporation into Christ” and “Eternal Glory,” the author points up 
the following as the effects of the Eucharist: strength against serious 
sin, purification from venial sins, increase of grace, growth in the vir- 
tues, growth in faith and hope and especially in charity, a conversion 
of heart in turning from earthly to heavenly things, the keeping of God’s 
commandments, delight in the Lord, a love for the Church and Mary, 
union with others in Christ, peace, the Lord Himself in glory. The 
Roman and Dominican missals were used for the study. The author 
remarks, however, that the postcommunion prayers in the Oriental lit- 
urgy are more like simple expressions of thanksgiving for the sacrament 
received. In the Western liturgy these prayers are more prayers of peti- 
tion asking that the Eucharist produce its effects to the fulness of life. 

St. Augustine’s treatise on the Psalms is still fruitful for our spiritual- 
ity. It has but one perspective —the Mystical Body. This determines 
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his exegesis and method of exposition. In the psalms Augustine hears 
but one voice, the voice of Christ. It is a voice calling for the grace 
of God for us, the means of a new life, a new man and so a new song. 
This new song fills the city of God with jubilation. God is the source of 
grace — Christ has the fulness of grace— grace forms the Mystical 
Body, begins our good works, frees us, heals our wounds, helps us in 
our struggles, is a light, a source of joy, makes us Godlike. It is pure 
gift, symbol of what we know God is most profoundly. All this is what 
St. Augustine finds about grace in reading the psalms (Avgvstinvs, 
July-September 1960, pp. 329-60; “St. Augustine’s Teaching on Grace 
as Found in the Psalms” by Victorino Capanaga). 


MISCELLANEOUS PERSPECTIVES 
Augusto Pascual, O.S.B., brings up the present problems of those reli- 
gious groups and institutes that are not obligated to the recitation of the 
breviary (Liturgia, July-August 1960, pp. 198-205: “Religious Not 
Obliged to the Recitation of the Divine Office”). The piety and prayer 
life of such groups are usually not organized around the official worship 
of the Church. They are faced with the problem of adapting themselves 
to the exhortations of Pius XII in Mediator Dei that the liturgy be the 
pattern and point of reference for all other piety, personal as well 
as communal. 

Recent Instructions and the New General Rubrics have only made 
more evident how clearly the Church wishes and commands this. That 
the problem is fundamental there can be no doubt. Modifications are 
called for that touch the Constitutions themselves and break with tra- 
ditions that often go back to the founder. These are serious but so is 
the command of Mother Church. A piety that is no longer suitable to 
our day must be rethought bravely in terms of the Bible and the liturgy. 

Robert F. Lechner, C.PP.S. 


CUB “W. 
E CUBANS are renowned for our joviality. By nature 


hospitable and delighting in activity, we profess a great love for our 
families and friends. These natural qualities converging with circum- 
stances — fortunate and unfortunate — find us exceptionally responsive 
to that passing of the Holy Spirit through the Church which is known 
as the liturgical movement. 
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One of these circumstances, the weight of centuries of sentimentality 
and individualism, has induced mature men in our society, who have 
been unable to find in religion the appealing message of Christ, to con- 
sider it a matter for women and children. This has been the great weapon 
of our separated brethren in succeeding to attract a number of the 
faithful to their congregations: there they received the Word and wor- 
shiped together with understanding. 

To alleviate this situation, yet not to cure it definitively, our bishops, 
priests and devoted laymen struggled for more than three decades to 
form a powerful Catholic Action movement. Organized on parochial, 
diocesan and national levels, the laity participate in the hierarchical 
apostolate of the Church. But neither good organization alone nor 
traditional piety has been able to provide true leadership and cohesion 
either for our Catholic Action movement or for the faithful in general. 
Only Christ, living in His Church, present in the liturgy, can unify; 
only through a liturgical revival can He be accessible to all — His 
Mystical Body vibrantly present at the Sunday Assembly and compre- 
hending the Word proclaimed through the pastoral office of the bishops. 

Therefore, while our liturgical revival is only beginning, its growth 
is steady, with roots in the hierarchy, clergy and laity, and the promise 
of abundant rain from heaven. Two years ago the National Board of 
Catholic Action created a new secretariat, the Liturgical Orientation 
Center (Centro de Orientacién Litirgica, known by its initials C. O. L.). 
The secretariat is not a diocesan commission, under which it would 
function if such commissions existed. Its mission is to guide, to orientate 
through Catholic Action channels toward the one goal of participation 
of all, priests and faithful, in the liturgy: first, with a profound con- 
sciousness and understanding of their office; next, and as a logical con- 
sequence, with all due dignity and propriety. 

C.O.L. has a priest as adviser and is composed entirely of laymen, 
among them, Miss Marta F. Morrell (C.O.L.’s secretary) and architect 
Eugenio Batista, long-time private apostles in fields of liturgical music, 
and liturgical arts and architecture. Since its establishment, C.O.L. has: 

— provided courses and conferences for Catholic Action groups in 
parishes and schools; the book Fractio Panis by Genis Samper, Sch.P., 
was published in connection with them; 

— sponsored a meeting of all pastors in the archdiocese of Havana 
with the two auxiliary bishops in order to treat urgent liturgical matters ; 

— written circular letters orientating Catholic Action campaigns on 
Lent, Holy Week and Christmas; 

— fostered biblico-liturgical services, or vigils; 

— arranged exhibits of fine vestments and other liturgical arts; 
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— prepared, with other commissions, the National Catholic Con- 
gress in Havana (November 1959), arranging for seating of the faith- 
ful and for the construction of sanctuary platform and altar; for maxi- 
mum participation by all in the pontifical Mass; for the edition and 
rehearsal (in all parishes and Catholic schools) of Gelineau’s Missa 
Responsoriale and several hymns, in which a million voices joined on 
the occasion of the Mass at our Civic Square. (It was at this Congress 
that C.O.L. presented and had a motion approved petitioning the hier- 
archy to ask from the Holy See a vernacular Ritual); 

— formulated in conjunction with Catholic Action groups, pastors 
and bishops, a year’s plan as a joint effort to obtain lay participation in 
the Mass throughout Cuba; published a chart or card, with responses 
and hymns, for dialog Masses, and a pamphlet, to be delivered through 
the respective chancery offices, with instructions for pastors and themes 
for four sermons on the Mass. (This plan will go into effect at Easter.) 

Before the creation of C.O.L., apostles were introducing the litur- 
gical spirit locally in Cuba: offertory processions with goods and clothes 
in the cathedral basilica of Santiago de Cuba; participated Masses in 
Santa Cruz del Sur and Sabanilla del Encomendador which won na- 
tional attention in Church circles; congregational singing of the Sunday 
high Mass in Santo Cristo parish, Havana; many other participated 
Masses, biblico-liturgical services and vernacular singing of the psalms 
in such places as Camagiiey, Campo Florido, Giiines and in two Do- 
minican churches in Havana, all bearing fruits of success; articles on 
the liturgy published by the scholar Gustavo Amigé, S.J.; Masses and 
concerts with liturgical music by the Catholic Action Choral and the 
Little Singers of Santo Cristo parish; courses on the liturgy offered by 
Catholic University — all sparks which C.O.L. is now fanning into the 
flame of a total liturgical revival. Noteworthy is the fact that most of 
the clergy responsible for these achievements are diocesan priests (pas- 
tors) and that the interdiocesan seminary of Havana is a focus of inter- 
est in pastoral liturgy, due, to a great extent, to the activity of C.O.L.’s 
adviser, José Leonardo Vazquez, O.P., a professor there and the author 
of two valuable booklets, one for the training of Mass commentators 
and other a guide for participants in dialog Masses. 

There are, too, some external matters: the use of conical chasubles 
(and I don’t mean “gothic”) and appareled amices by priests and bishops, 
the latter wearing low mitres, as a result of C.O.L.’s exhibits and activi- 
ties; and an increasing interest in modern church building and decora- 
tion; all of which, while not always reflecting the liturgical spirit, may 
be properly guided towards it. 

Among our seven bishops, His Excellency Evelio Diaz, coadjutor 
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archbishop and apostolic administrator of Havana, preaches participa- 
tion and the employment of liturgical music in services; His Excellency 
Alfredo Miiller gives conferences on the Mass and celebrates versus 
populum in Cienfuegos cathedral; Their Excellencies José M. Domin- 
guez and Eduardo Boza Masvidal, auxiliary bishops of Havana, are great 
advocates of C.O.L.’s work. One supervises it as National Adviser of 
Catholic Action, the other enforces its recommendations in his parish. 

Obviously there are other circumstances bringing closer priest and 
faithful, bishop and flock. It is the liturgical movement which may give 
to this union a true meaning, as the country goes through this decisive 
period of its history. 

When the two above mentioned auxiliary bishops were consecrated 
last April, the faithful joined the recessional into the cathedral cloister 
to cheer the new bishops who, still vested and mitred, gave hundreds 
of embraces and handshakes, expressing the desire to share with their 
people this common joy, even as their people gave a sign of their joy 
in Christ’s leadership. This leadership they are beginning to find in 
their bishops, as the hungry find food. May I ask you to pray with me 
that the Cuban people, with all their capacity for friendship and love — 
so Christian at root— may be awakened now to a real understanding 
of the Christian hierarchy and their own membership in the living 
Christ; that the message of the eternal, but ever new, Gospel be re- 
ceived by all through participation in the Mysteries. 

Guillermo P,. Romagosa 


RESPONSES 


ROGATION DAYS 


What form should the “special supplications” on Rogation Days take? 

The new code of rubrics ($83) prescribes that “special supplications” 
should be held, both on April 25 and on the three Rogation Days before 
the Ascension (§89), if the procession of these days cannot take place. 

Nothing is indicated concerning the precise form of these exercises 
of prayer, other than the direction that they include the Litany of the 
Saints and all the verses and prayers which follow the Litany. Since 
ordinarily the Rogation Mass is celebrated afterward (§86), the rite 
of supplications should not be lengthy. 

It is desirable that the local Ordinary prescribe the form to be ob- 
served. If he does not, perhaps the singing of an English entrance hymn 
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or psalm would be sufficient introduction to the singing or recitation 
of the Litany, etc. 

The following observations may be useful in planning for some ob- 
servance of the Rogation Days, in view of the effort by the Holy See 
to revivify them: 

1) The substitution of a rite of prayers or supplications for the pro- 
cession on the four days is allowed only “if a procession cannot be 
held” — and the local Ordinary is the judge of this matter. Clearly the 
Holy See recognizes that the procession has fallen into disuse in many 
places. This is no excuse for abandoning the solemn procession where 
it is celebrated, nor for failing to introduce the procession on one or 
other of the days where this is possible. 

2) The so-called Greater Litanies, ordinarily celebrated on the feast 
of St. Mark, may be transferred only if Easter Sunday or Easter Mon- 
day falls on April 25. The Lesser Litanies or Rogation Days may be 
transferred to another period of three successive days if the local Ordi- 
nary judges that another time of year is better suited than the days 
before the Ascension for these solemn supplications. 

3) Advantage should be taken of the strong encouragement given 
in the new rubrics to the use of vernacular texts of the Litany of the 
Saints, etc.: “If, according to the custom of the place, the Litany of 
the Saints with its prayers is said in the vernacular tongue along with 
the faithful, in procession or as part of the other special supplications, 
those who are bound to the recitation of the divine office and who 
actually take part in these supplications do not have to repeat these 
prayers in Latin” (§85). 

This may be viewed as a concession in favor of the clergy and reli- 
gious, as it is. At the same time the rubric gives the faithful an oppor- 
tunity to join in the Litany in their own language as part of a solemn 
liturgical service. The Litany of the Saints in form and content is one 
of our most excellent prayers. The Greater and Lesser Litanies are an 
occasion to re-introduce this prayer, in English, into the devotional 
life of the people. 

4) The Rogation Mass is regularly the completion and the climax of 
the procession. Without requiring it, the Holy See urges that the Roga- 
tion Mass be celebrated “even after the special supplications which 
take the place of the procession, even if these services are held in the 

evening” (§86). Again, there is a strong pastoral hint: a good time for 
the special supplications is the evening, followed by the appropriate 
Rogation Mass. 

Although the observance of these days is ordinarily explained as 
related to the needs of farms and fields, the prayers and petitions may 
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be directed to all the needs of the Church and her people. In themselves 
these days of prayer have or should have a natural appeal, which may 
be increased if the petitions are made specific, applied to local circum- 
stances, etc. The purposes and intentions of each community of the 
faithful are many. The Greater and Lesser Litanies should be days of 
especially solemn prayer, over and above the ordinary. 


LITURGICAL ‘‘GESTURES’’ 
What are the liturgical “gestures” mentioned in no. 22b of the Septem- 
ber 1958 Instruction? 

So far as the participation of the faithful in holy Mass is concerned, 
the following are the principal gestures of prayer which could be recom- 
mended to them: 

1) Sign of the cross — at the beginning of the introit antiphon, at the 
concluding words of the Gloria (In gloria . . .), at the concluding 
words of the creed (Et vitam . .. ), during the Sanctus at the words 
Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini, and at the final blessing. 

It should be added that at sung Mass these signs of the cross are more 
properly made by the congregation during the singing of the respective 
texts, not when the celebrant is reciting them. 

2) Small signs of the cross —as customarily made at the beginning 
of the gospel. 

3) Striking the breast—three times at the Agnus Dei, and three 
times at the recitation of Domine, non sum dignus before the people’s 
Communion. 

It is obviously inappropriate for the people to strike their breasts 
when the celebrant alone says the prayer Domine, non sum dignus be- 
fore his own reception of the holy Communion. In addition to the 
above, the people may strike their breasts with the celebrant when he 
says aloud, Nobis quoque peccatoribus, during the Canon. 

If, at low Mass, the people take part in the preparatory prayers of 
the priest at the foot of the altar steps, they should strike their breasts 
when they recite the Confiteor (not when the celebrant says it) and they 
should make the several signs of the cross during these prayers (Jn 
nomine Patris . . ., Adiutorium nostrum .. ., Indulgentiam .. .). 

Many other things might be added, but this list is reasonable and 
moderate. The important thing is that these ritual gestures, familiar 
enough to the people, should be done with meaning and with rever- 
ence. If the few and simple gestures are prayerful acts of the whole com- 
munity, they take on the significance referred to in the Instruction, 
outward participation added to interior attention and devotion and 
expressive of that attention and devotion. 
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OMISSION OF LAST GOSPEL 


Is the last gospel omitted in a Mass not of requiem which is followed 
by the rite of absolution over a catafalque (Code of Rubrics, §401)? 

No. The last gospel is omitted in this case only if the Mass preceding 
the absolution is a requiem Mass. This is clear from a careful reading 
of the direction: “The last gospel is omitted altogether: . . . e) in 
Masses of the dead followed by the absolution over the coffin or cata- 
falque . . .” (510). 

The principle seems to be that this omission of the last gospel is 
based on the intimate relationship between the requiem Mass and the 
absolution which follow it. When, for cause, the absolution follows 
the Mass of the day, it is a distinct rite——to such an extent that, prior 
to the issuance of the new code of rubrics, it was not permitted to add 
the rite of absolution to a non-requiem Mass. 

Possibly, apart from the above question, a good result may be ex- 
pected from the new concession, that the absolution for the dead may 
be held “for a good reason, even after Masses which are not of the 
dead” (§401). In places where the faithful have the praiseworthy cus- 
tom of requesting the celebration of Mass and the absolution for the 
dead, they may be more readily satisfied with the offering of the Mass 
of the day for the dead, if—for the greater good of the whole com- 
munity or congregation — the absolution for the dead is permitted after 
the Mass of the day. 


COMMUNION ANTIPHON 


In practice, on what occasions is the Communion antiphon sung during 
the celebrant’s Communion (September 1958 Instruction, no. 27c)? 

The Communion antiphon is sung during the celebrant’s Commu- 
nion only when there are no other communicants. Unless the priest is 
the only one to receive Communion, the antiphon, etc., should begin 
as soon as the threefold Domine, non sum dignus before the people’s 
Communion is completed. 

The only occasion when the former arrangement appears to be really 
“suitable” is the Mass of the Chrism on Holy Thursday morning. This 
is the only Mass at which—apart from apostolic indult—the cele- 
brant may not distribute holy Communion to the faithful. There are 
of course other occasions in practice when it is known beforehand 
that there will be no communicants other than the celebrating priest. 
When this happens, the Communion antiphon should accompany the 
celebrant’s reception of holy Communion, that is, begin after the cele- 
brant’s recitation of the Domine, non sum dignus. 
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Ordinarily, it should be hoped that the faithful will be given every 
encouragement to receive Communion after the celebrant and this 
question would not arise. As has been pointed out in this column before, 
the distribution of Communion at funeral Masses, wedding Masses, and 
ordination Masses is especially important, as a corrective to a bad 
“tradition.” 

As a corollary, the insistence upon the relationship of the Com- 
munion antiphon (and psalm) to the Communion act itself should 
be a strong reminder to composers that the Agnus Dei setting should 
be brief and never extend into the Communion time of Mass. 


SERMON SOURCES 
Are there published sources for sermons to be used in introducing 
parish programs of liturgical participation? 

The following may be recommended for this purpose: a) What Is 
This “Active Participation”? by Mary Perkins Ryan (Liturgical Press) ; 
b) the outlines in Program on the Mass, published by the National 
Council of Catholic Men; c) the articles by Fr. Tasch in the Altar and 
Home Pocket Missal (Conception Abbey Press) since the beginning of 
this year. Any one of these, although not designed as a sermon source 
or outline, may be easily adapted for a series of instructions. 

It is necessary that the instruction which should precede, accompany, 
and follow the introduction of active liturgical participation in a parish 
include an explanation of what is being done and, equally important, an 
explanation of the reasons which underlie the activity. The people 
must know the sense of what they are doing or saying, whether it is 
a single word of response or the text of the Gloria or the verses of a 
psalm that they are called upon to sing. At the same time, the doctrine 
and meaning of liturgical participation must be thoroughly aired — not 
merely on the basis of blind obedience to authority or reluctant com- 
pliance with change, but on the basis of the objective goodness and 
holiness of praying and praising the Lord in the eucharistic Sacrifice. 

When such explanations of liturgical participation are given as ser- 
mons or homilies at Mass, they should be integrated with the scriptural 
lessons and the liturgical texts rather than stand as didactic expositions. 
Perhaps the books by Parsch would be helpful in developing sermons 
along these lines: Sermons on the Liturgy (Bruce) and the five-volume 
Church’s Year of Grace (Liturgical Press). 

“Sermon-books” are generally and correctly disparaged as the source 
of formal and unrealistic preaching. Nevertheless, they are used in one 
way or another, and the above suggestions are offered as useful helps 
to the preacher. Frederick R. McManus 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


WHAT TO DO WITH OLD PALMS 


To the Editor: — Possibly our Mardi Gras “para-liturgy” may be found 
useful by others. In our particular parish — rural and with limited edu- 
cational facilities it proved quite an experience, and a memorable 
preparation for Ash Wednesday and Lent. 

The parishioners were asked to bring their palms to church on 
Sexagesima and Quinquagesima Sundays. Soon a basket at the rear 
of the church became filled, as empty spaces began to appear behind 
the crucifixes and holy pictures in the homes. Then on Tuesday night 
we had our Mardi Gras bonfire. 

Everyone gathered around a huge tin tub in front of the church 
into which the palms had been transferred. Three young boys were to 
be the leaders. A brief homily was given explaining what was to take 
place. The school children sang the Christus Vincit as the first boy began 
to cut the palms into little bits. He then read from Genesis the account 
of the creation of man and the gift of life. All knelt and prayed in 
gratitude for the gift of life, and asked for the grace to love life always. 

Next the Parce was sung as the second boy started the fire. Amid 
the smoke he read of the First Prohibition, the temptation and the fall. 
After which all knelt and prayed for prudence to cope with temptation, 
and for a humble heart. (Don’t use all the palms, or the fire will never 
go out. I know now.) 

The Attende was then sung as the third boy began to roll the burnt 
palms into dust. After which he read of the judgment of God upon 
Adam and Eve, and of their and our punishment. All knelt and we 
prayed for forgiveness of sins and for the spirit of penance during the 
lenten season. 

My own impression as I look back is that the spirit of the bonfire 
was perhaps too penitential and sombre for Mardi Gras — especially in 
Louisiana. Next year we will do it before the blessing of the ashes on 
Ash Wednesday. 

Eunice, La. C. S. Sullivan, S.S.J. 


‘“*‘BEGINNING THE CHURCH YEAR’”’ 


To the Editor: —I find the last paragraph of Fr. Riepe’s interesting 
article (February WorsHIP) rather disarming. I read in it a challenge 
as well. The question “When does the Church year begin?” does figure 
importantly in the answer to “How may the Church year most effectively 
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present the mystery of Christ to our people for their celebration and 
active participation?” 

If these things are mutually important, then Fr. Riepe’s dismissal of 
the one question at the conclusion of an article devoted to it, and pro- 
posal of the second does not appear quite so innocent. 

There is a certain ambivalence in Fr. Riepe’s whole approach. On the 
one hand it is a debunking of the Septuagesimal hypothesis, and on the 
other a defense of the status quo, which in the final analysis he does not 
seem to think matters very much. 

The hypothesis (and it is nothing more at present) of the Septuagesi- 
mal beginning of the Church year was not “dreamed up” for romantic 
reasons. It is not just wishful thinking or even purely speculative. It is 
an attempt to come to terms with one aspect of the liturgy which is 
beclouded — the apparent and at times obvious disorder of the liturgical 
year as it now stands in the Roman liturgy. 

Those interested in reform, not for archaism’s or art’s sake, but for 
a revitalized worship and renewed sacramental vigor in the Church, view 
the liturgy in its entirety. They would like to see it reformed where 
needed so that there should emerge a liturgy shorn of time-worn (and 
sometimes time-honored) accretions and transmutations that have re- 
sulted in the poverty-stricken liturgical life of the contemporary 
Catholic. 

The work of research and suggested reform embraces the whole field 
of worship, and the controversy which Fr. Riepe brings to light re- 
regarding one area of it is important for the simple reason that the litur- 
gy’s rhythm and structure is involved in the arrangement of the Church 
year. 

The argument for the Septuagesimal beginning of the Church year 
is not based on the rather fragmentary evidence we now have in extant 
sacramentaries and lectionaries. These offer very little support of the 
hypothesis, indicating, as Fr. Riepe points out, the beginning as the 
feast of Christmas itself. The argument for the hypothesis is based pri- 
marily on internal evidence in the present Roman Missal and Roman 
Breviary. There is much evidence here that suggests and often more 
than suggests that the Church year began at one time with Septuagesima 
Sunday, with the Christmas cycle the eschatological ending of the 
Christian year of worship. 

Father Reinhold in his book, The American Parish and the Roman 
Liturgy (and the only source cited in Fr. Riepe’s article on the side 
of the Septuagesimal hypothesis) presents a remarkable exposition and 
defense of the theory. But as his chapter (6) demonstrates, Fr. Reinhold 
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is not alone in this theory. Others have independently come to the 
same conclusions— most recently, Dom Theodor Bogler in Litur- 
gisches Jahrbuch 1960, 3, p. 170. Maison-Dieu, Paroisse et Liturgie, 
Parsch’s school of thought and an impressive number of others have 
had writers who suggest the same solution as a possibility. 

Also Fr. Riepe mistakenly criticizes the proponents of the hypothe- 
sis as being influenced by the desire to follow the earthly life of our 
Lord in the liturgical cycles, chronologically. That is not the point at 
all. Rather the theory arose precisely because there is so little evidence 
of parallelism that these writers discarded the now traditional beginning 
and end of the year cycle. It is a question of consistency based on the 
internal evidence in our present liturgical boks, and on the undoubted 
presence of not two conflicting aims in the Church year, but rather of 
an emphasis grafted on to what appears to have been an earlier structure. 

Father Riepe’s own presentation of Advent as observed in its Frankish, 
Carolingian and Spanish developments itself offers some historical indi- 
cation that the Septuagesimal hypothesis has validity. Why was Advent 
called by the name quadragesima in these countries if not in imitation 
of an older tradition of the lenten (quadragesima) -Easter beginning of 
the Church year? Also there is Fr. Riepe’s very tantalizing footnote (14) 
from a Carthage martyrology which begins the year in April (the 
paschal season) and dates from the year 505. Could noi this be evidence 
of the earlier tradition not affected by the West European influences 
which eventually found their way to Rome? 

Father Riepe’s evidential approach amply demonstrates the earliest 
Christian emphasis on the whole paschal season as “truly the beginning 
of the year.” As for the later sacramentaries, lectionaries, etc., we are 
brought into a period of influence and counter-influence of Western 
Europe flowing and ebbing towards and away from the Roman usage. 
Father Jungmann has shown how difficult it is to sort out these influences. 

From all these facts, says Fr. Riepe, “we can see the great diversity 
which has always existed regarding the beginning of the Church year.” 
I want a word more restrictive than the “always” in his conclusion. The 
present state of extant manuscripts and the witness of an earlier em- 
phasis on Easter itself would warrant, I believe, a more cautious 
summation. 

This problem of the beginning of the Church year is still an open and 
important question. One is grateful to Fr. Riepe for bringing it to light 
once again. 

Geyser, Mont. Rev. James F. Kittleson 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HANDBOOK FOR THE NEW RUBRICS. By Frederick R. McManus. 
Helicon Press, Baltimore. 1961. Pp. 203. Cloth, $4.50. 

In the sincere opinion of this reviewer, the opening words of the fore- 
word, “The purpose of this book is to be a practical guide to the new 
code of general rubrics for holy Mass and the divine Office,” have been 
admirably accomplished in this latest contribution by Fr. McManus to 
the apostolate of the sacred liturgy. 

The author, president of the Liturgical Conference, possesses a most 
discerning mens juridica coupled with a balanced mens liturgica. This 
happy blend of the legal and pastoral has produced a skilled presenta- 
tion which every priest, brother, sister and informed layman will want 
to make his own. Of supreme value to the harried parish priest are the 
summaries of changes in the breviary and the missal at the beginning of 
these respective sections. Lucid brevity, prudent omission of special- 
ists’ minutiae combined with Fr. McManus’ over-all competence in 
communication make this the handbook for the new rubrics. 

The author points out that the changes which are by far the most 
meaningful spiritually and liturgically “are those which underline and 
emphasize the celebration of the mysteries of Christ in the Church year.” 
This stress and reinforcement of Sundays, lenten weekdays, ember 
days, vigils, rogation days, etc., is the major step taken thus far by 
Pope John XXIII in the liturgical revival of our time. It is directly in 
the line set down by St. Pius X and Pope Pius XII. 

A thoughtful reading of this handbook will initiate in some and 
increase in others the sober realization that the liturgical renewal is 
primarily interested in restoring sincerity and genuineness to the official 
prayer of the Church with the corresponding increase of divine life which 
this must surely presage. The foreword states candidly that “the gravest 
problem of clerical and religious piety in modern times, the fundamental 
contradiction to the spiritual growth of clergy and religious, is its di- 
vorce from the prayer of Jesus Christ—the divine Office which the 
whole Church prays in union with Christ the Head. The aim of the 
new rubrical code — by which the Church’s public prayer is guided and 
moderated — is the greater holiness of the worshipping Church.” 

Here we have a vital approach to the rubrics seen as organic mani- 
festations of the Mystical Body of Christ at prayer. This is a welcome 
relief from the unfortunate popular conception of liturgy equated to 
rubrics. This handbook does not disclose the fussy ministrations of a 
“conscientious undertaker over a corpse.” Rather here is a grand step 
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toward more and more of Christ’s members learning how to honor 
God with their lips, lips that speak from their hearts. 
St. Louis, Mo. Rev. David T. Thomas 


THE LIGHT OF THE LAMB. By Eugen Biser. Translated by William 
Kramer, C.PP.S. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago. 1961. Pp. 111. Cloth, $2.95. 


Father Biser, in his introduction, reminds us that to approach Christ 
and His truth we must “rise above the gravitational field of worldly 
reasoning.” His paschal meditations demonstrate how this can be done. 
The author has obviously become part of the best contemporary tradi- 
tions of theology and philosophy but The Light of the Lamb is not a 
study. Rather it is a report, or better a letter, about an encounter with 
Christ, the Resurrected One. The several meditations express the many 
facets of the Risen Christ which He reveals to us, not separately, not 
even distinctly, but in image and shadow. And it is in his meditations 
on Images, Shadow and Signs that Fr. Biser achieves his finest expres- 
sion. The Risen Christ is neither vague or schematized. He is mysterious. 

The book as a whole carries the reader into a new atmosphere. 
Like some of Guardini’s meditations, parts of de Lubac’s Splendor 
of the Church and Max Picard’s The World of Silence, Fr. Biser’s book 
exhales an almost tangibie loving concern. 

Though The Light of the Lamb is a series of meditations, it is hardly 
a work for the general reader. But the teacher or preacher who wants to 
lead his charges to appreciate the resurrection will find Fr. Biser’s re- 
flections of major assistance. May publishers favor us with translations 
of more books by this impressive author, translations that will be, we 
trust, as competent as this one is. 

New Orleans Rev. Bernard Dauenhauer 


THE SACRED WAY. By Engelbert Neuhiausler. Translated by Gregory J. 
Roettger. Helicon Press, Baltimore. 1960. Pp. 128. Cloth, $2.95. 


This book of biblical meditations on the passion of Christ is a trans- 
lation from the German (Der heilige Weg). Its purpose is to offer 
meditations on the sacred page of the passion of Jesus, and in this it 
succeeds admirably. 

It contains twenty topics going from the trial of Jesus to His embalm- 
ment. Each topic or meditation is divided into four parts. The first 
is a direct quotation from one of the four Gospels. The second is a scrip- 
tural commentary on the passage. The author has wonderfully woven 
together both the Old and New Testaments to elucidate the biblical 
theme. The third part is a form of meditative prayer. “The meditative 
prayer does not attempt to offer any prayer formulae, but only intends 
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to point out how a person may pray with the words of Holy Writ.” The 
fourth part is the conclusion in excellently composed prayers of petition. 
Books like this are of incalculable value in bringing the biblical and 
liturgical awakening to both religious and layman. To acquire an intelli- 
gent understanding of these great movements in the Church is no easy 
task; books such as The Sacred Way are making that great objective 
less difficult. 
St. Mary’s Seminary Lawrence Dannemiller, S.S. 
Baltimore 


ST. AUGUSTINE ON THE PSALMS. Translated and Annotated by Dame 
Scholastica Hebgin and Dame Felicitas Corrigan. Vol. I: Pss. 1-29. (Ancient 
Christian Writers, No. 29.) The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1960. 
Pp. vi-354. Cloth, $4.50. 

The reputation of the Ancient Christian Writers series is enhanced 
by this English edition of St. Augustine’s discourses on the Psalms, based 
on the critical Latin text of Dom Dekkers and Dr. Fraipont (Corpus 
Christianorum, Vols. 38-40). The present volume comprises meditations 
on Psalms 1-29, a useful introduction to the Augustinian theology of 
the Church, and an extensive appendix of notes, citing the author’s 
biblical sources, with additional comments from other patristic and 
medieval works. The effect of the translation is a lucid English idiom in 
the tradition of the Benedictine nuns of Stanbrook, England. 

Points of criticism are minor. The bibliography neglected to mention 
the important studies of Van der Meer, Pontet and Portalie. In rare 
instances the translation can be questioned, thus, the rendering of 
idoneus in the context of p. 208, and the interpretation of the effects 
of Pentecost, p. 82. But these are negligible elements hardly detracting 
from the worth of the work. 

These discourses on the Psalms not only manifest Augustine’s theo- 
logical acumen, but also underscore his other brilliant accomplishment, 
often overlooked: he is a catechist par excellence, proclaiming a theology 
of the Church and the liturgy immersed in the dynamic christological 
notions of St. Paul. It is interesting to note how he insisted that the 
congregation intelligently celebrate Mass: “Having implored the Lord to 
cleanse us from our secret sins and spare His servants from those of 
others, we ought to understand the meaning of this petition, so as to 
sing like reasonable beings and not like birds. For blackbirds, parrots, 
ravens, magpies and suchlike birds are often taught by men to utter 
sounds they cannot understand; but to sing with intelligence is a God- 
given endowment of human nature. . . . We, who have learnt in 
the Church to chant the oracles of God, should at the same time do 
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our best to fulfill the words: ‘Blessed is the people that knoweth jubila- 
tion.’ Therefore, dearly beloved, we ought to study and examine with 
calm of heart what we have been singing in unison of voice” (Discourse 
II on Ps 18, p. 82). 

These commentaries, moreover, breathe forth an ecumenical spirit. 
The influence of Alexandrine christology led Augustine to emphasize 
the relation of the baptized with the Body of Christ as a reflection of 
the hypostatic union itself; Christians, by their very being, are rooted in 
the vital and single bond of charity. 

Criticism of Augustine’s exegetical inadequacy has emerged from 
several quarters. Such comments overlook the underlying Augustinian 
synthesis of a solid and traditional christology and ecclesiology which 
is fundamentally evangelical and Pauline. Upon such a basis, “mystical” 
insights can well be proposed by one who is, in many respects, the 
greatest Doctor ever produced by the Church. 

Holy Cross Abbey Anselm Amadio, O.S.B. 
Canon City, Colorado 


PSALMS FOR SINGING. Book One. By S. Somerville. World Library of 
Sacred Music, Cincinnati. 1960. Pp. 26. Paper, $.45. 

As the voice of the Mystical Body of Christ, the psalms are the 
songs of the City of God. We therefore welcome another attempt to 
bring the psalms to the people. 

With the scholarly help of Father R. A. MacKenzie, S.J., of Toronto, 
St. Michael’s Cathedral School, and Healy Willan, Dr. Somerville 
could hardly go very wrong. 

These settings for the psalms remind us that in the mind of the 
Church psalmody is the traditional form of perfect prayer. Simple, un- 
adorned melodies permit the singers to concentrate on the texts of 
confidence, joy, peace and security. The fourteen psalms chosen are 
lyric, serene and trusting in quality and smoothly set to the melodies 
which carry them without being overpowered musically. 

We have the traditional psalm tones of the Church, the Gelineau 
settings, and now the melodies of Somerville. As recitative is a difficult 
vocal style for the uninitiated, can we look forward in Book Two to 
a more vigorous song form? 

Manhattanville College Mother Josephine Morgan, R.S.C.J. 
of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N. Y. 


MANUAL FOR RETREAT MASTERS by Fr. William, O.C.D. Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1960. Pp. 92. Paper, $1.50. 
Five years of retreat work allow me to put down Fr. William’s little 


book with a warm “Amen.” It is so evident that Father speaks from 
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experience: “The teen-ager’s desire and need for spiritual direction 
is one of the most obvious things in the world today.” It becomes much 
more obvious after one has given a few retreats to teen-agers. Any 
hesitancy a priest might have to do so could be removed by a reading 
of this book. It is that practical and that encouraging. 

In fairness to prospective purchasers it should be pointed out that 
the title is too broad. The book is not a manual for retreat masters in 
general but rather for those who will be giving retreats to teen-agers. 
Ottawa, Canada Rev. Peter A. Nearing 


TO LIVE IS CHRIST. Nature and Grace in the Religious Life. By R. W. 
Gleason, S.J. Sheed & Ward, New York. 1960. Pp. xi-180. Cloth, $3.00. 

The jacket of this work puts a chip on one’s shoulder because it 
rather damns what books up to now have been addressed to religious 
and lays claims to Fr. Gleason’s work being a welcome reversal of this 
tide. Such presumptuous claims gall a critic. 

After reading the seven chapters (on charity, “The Process of 
Growth,” “Christian Maturity,” on poverty, on virginity, on obedience, 
and an excellent treatise on prayer and grace), this critic was delighted 
and inspired. 

Fr. Gleason has absorbed and put down the best in traditional and 
contemporary theological thought. The work is theologically precise 
(p. 140 re obedience operating quasi sacramentally doesn’t mean that 
the sacraments are only occasions of grace) and psychologically sound. 

It is a duty as a reviewer to recommend this book to every superior 
and subject, to every religious jubilarian and aspirant to religious life. 
Assumption Seminary Juniper Cummings, O.F.M.Conv. 
Chaska, Minn. 


THE MEANING OF GRACE. By Charles Journet. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York. 1960. Pp. xii—127. Cloth, $3.50. 
In an introductory note the highly esteemed French author modestly 


asks whether or not these chapters, first delivered as discourses in the 
chapel at Ecogia (August 1956), should have been published. An 
emphatic yes is our reply! For they are clear elucidations of a deep 
mystery: the nature of grace (reviewed in Part I) and its historical 
states (Part II). His exposition is popular, catechetical, non-exhaustive 
and directed chiefly to the non-professional. Nevertheless, the more 
advanced too will find it profitable reading; for his presentation is living 
and attractive, achieved by a frequent use of sacred Scripture and 
vivid comparisons. 

The author employs the word existential— a magic word today — 
to depict the historical states of grace, the different actual realizations 
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of grace: the grace of the earthly paradise, the anticipated grace of 
Christ under the law of nature and the law of Moses, the grace of 
Christ, the uncovenanted Christian graces (graces received at a distance 
without direct contact with the sacraments and preaching of the Gospel), 
the transfiguring grace of heaven. Since these existential states of grace 
are the source of further reflection on the nature of grace, perhaps 
the two parts of the book could have been inverted; for theological 
reflection is subsequent to revelation and is better understood after the 
revealed truths are thoroughly absorbed. 

The author happily stresses the indwelling of the blessed Trinity in 
the souls of the just; this aspect of grace, underscored by the Fathers 
of the Church, beautifully complements the scholastic emphasis on the 
nature of created grace. Theologians of different persuasion will have 
their reservations about the adequacy of his explanations concerning 
the divine foreknowledge of free acts and concerning predestination. 
But all in all we welcome the treatise as a successful translation of pro- 
found concepts into everyday language and as an appealing and warm 
exposition of the doctrine of grace. 

St. John’s Abbey Reinold Theisen, O.S.B. 


FIRST STEPS TO THE PRIESTHOOD. An Explanation of the Christian 
Life for Minor Seminarians. By Rev. Melvin Farrell, S.S. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee. 1960. Pp. viii-206. Cloth, $3.95. 

Despite the diversity of their age, their interests, and their experience, 
all “minor seminarians” share the need for instruction in the basic tools 
of the spiritual craft. They need to be introduced to the notion of spirit- 
ual reading and meditation; they need clear instruction in the practice 
of charity and self-denial, obedience and prayer; they must be helped 
to profit increasingly from daily Mass and weekly confession: in short, 
they require an introductory explanation of the religious practices which 
must gradually become the habitual climate of their priestly lives. 

Books on these practices are of course not rare, but most such works 
address readers somewhat advanced in the spiritual life and adopt a 
tone not greatly attractive to the ordinary young man. 

Father Farrell by contrast has had precisely this beginning reader in 
mind, and it is hard to say whether his choice of topics or the engaging 
tone in which he presents them is more happily adapted to his audience. 
Here the reader newly come to the spiritual life will find the customary 
exercises of the seminary simply explained and warmly set forth in the 
framework of divine love which gives the priestly life its meaning. And 
while the book is addressed primarily to young readers, its prevailing 
good sense and unaffected dignity will make it useful and enjoyable 
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for the reader of any age who stands at the beginning of his seminary 
studies. 

The rarest quality, finally, and one which will recommend this title 
to all seminary directors: the book lends itself gracefully to public 


reading. 
St. John’s Abbey Winibald Peters, O.S.B. 


EASTERN CATHOLIC LITURGIES. Text by Nicholas Liesel. Photographs 
by T. Makula with Foreword by Donald Attwater. The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md. 1960. Pp. ix-168. Cloth, $4.95. 

The statement in the foreword, “an ounce of seeing is worth a pound 
of reading,” well summarizes the main theme and principal contribution 
of this book. Accompanied by well-balanced and selective text, the 114 
black and white photographs beautifully depict the Catholic Eastern 
Rites with their rich liturgical symbolism and wealth of divine praise. 

For most Americans, who do not have the opportunity to experience 
Eastern worship, this book presents the best means of exposing them 
to the true catholicity of the Church — with its unity in diversity and 
beauty in variety of expressions. All five of the “parent” Eastern Rites 
are covered: the Syrian (with its offsprings, the Maronite and Malan- 
karite); the Alexandrine (Coptic and Ethiopian); the Chaldean (Mala- 
barese); the Byzantine (Greek, Melkite, Russian and Ruthenian); and 
the Armenian. 

With Donald Attwater I share the regret that the photographs were 
taken in Rome, thereby manifesting the “latinizing” influence. How- 
ever, the task of photographing in native atmosphere and surroundings 
would have been enormous and time-consuming, delaying the possibility 
of such a book for many years. Father Liesel is to be congratulated on 
his excellent presentation which allows us to share these treasures. 

For mood music while reading, I would suggest the recording, Hymnes 
ala Vierge (10” L.P., $5.00). It can be bought at the Russian Center 
which also carries a good selection of records on the various rites, in 
native language and melody. 

Russian Center, New York City Rev. Austin Mohrbacher 


THE ASSENT OF FAITH. By Henry Bars. Translated by Ronald Halstead. 
Helicon Press, Baltimore. 1960. Pp. 215. Cloth, $4.00. 


The author’s esteem for Newman, who wrote The Grammar of As- 
sent, has perhaps inspired the title of this book. The study on faith 
reveals a mind acquainted as much with the subtleties of classical 
theology as with the “exitentialist” approach of the illustrious Cardinal. 
The book is divided into four parts: Belief and Unbelief, Eternity 
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Begun, Death Begun, Faith and Logos. The first part deals with the 
nature, conditions and structure of belief; it treats of topics such as 
credibility, miracles, the philosophical way to God. The second deals 
with the engagement of faith in the full Christian life, namely, in love, 
mystical union, sacramental realities, the Church and eternity. Part 
three considers the “deadly” character of faith: its trials, its acceptance 
by will, its connection with sin, its relation to prayer and the supreme 
“Amen” which it claims. The fourth part deals with the intellectual 
expression of faith: the language of faith, theology, natural wisdom, 
the word or conceptual knowledge, and the silence of negative theology 
beyond any concept. 

To readers eager to understand the most basic behavior of every 
Christian, the book is highly recommended for the author’s original 
outlooks, his grasp of concrete psychological situations, his knowledge 
of modern thought both in philosophy and in literature, his sound 
remarks on the role of theology, his balanced judgments on the use 
of philosophical concepts, his genuine sense of true Christian piety 
and his understanding of the difficulties of faithful souls. I subscribe 
to the appreciation of Msgr. H. Francis Davis, writing in the Foreword: 
“A careful reading of this book will at the same time be a source of 
courage to believing souls in the torment of spiritual darkness, and 
a help to sympathy and understanding of all who suffer from these 
difficulties.” 

A fruitful reading presupposes some acquaintance with French 
writers. 

St. John’s Abbey Eleutherius Winance, O.S.B. 


THE PASTORAL SERMONS OF RONALD A. KNOX. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Philip Caraman, S.J. Sheed and Ward, New York. 1960. 
Pp. xvi-532. Cloth, $8.50. 

If I had any doubts remaining about the competency of Msgr. Knox 
to translate the holy Bible, they were all dispelled by reading this book 
of his sermons. The unusual breadth and depth of his knowledge of 
both holy Scripture and the writings of the Fathers furnished him with 
that “at-home-ness” with God’s Word which is so desirable (and so 
enviable) a quality for preachers to possess. But, David was not the 
eleventh son of Jesse ( p. 125), nor yet one of twelve sons (p. 445); 
according to 1 Sam. 17, he was the youngest of eight. And, were there 
no apostles at the foot of the Cross? (p. 166). Even Homer nods. 

Although at least 70 of the 108 sermons have been published else- 
where (e.g., St. Paul’s Gospel, The Window in the Wall, The Mystery 
of the Kingdom, etc.), followers of Msgr. Knox will be grateful to know 
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that, together with the companion volume Occasional Sermons, this 
book contains all his extant sermons, with a valuable index. 

There were some surprises in the thirty-one sermons on the Eucharist. 
“Giving of Thanks” seems to end with gratitude for the Sistine Chapel’s 
not having been destroyed. Another sermon has a concluding paragraph 
of eulogy on Vincent McNabb. Although there was a continued empha- 
sis on the social effect of the Eucharist, the number of references to holy 
Communion as food was disappointingly few; and even rarer were the 
times when the connection with the Mass was shown. An injustice was 
done to Msgr. Knox, I believe, in not attempting to put this section in 
chronological order; a reference to Christ as the “prisoner of the 
tabernacle” (p. 314) must be of early vintage. 

A number of conundrums I classified as typographical errors, the 
most serious of which (p. 476) calls King Josias by the name of Jodias. 
McClusky, N. Dak. Rev. James Schumacher 


THE ORIGINS OF THE MODERN ROMAN LITURGY. By S.J.P. van 
Dijk, O.F.M., and J. Hazeldon Walker. The Newman Press, Westminster, 
Md. 1960. Pp. xxxix-586. Cloth, $10.50. 

It seems to me that good scholarship should always be completely 
devoid of sentiment. In the first place, one must seek out the facts; then 
one must interpret them to the best of one’s ability and in relation to 
the age in which they occurred. It is an error, and generally a fatal one, 
in historical studies to allow oneself to be swayed by loyalties. This is 
why it has been extremely difficult for followers of St. Francis to write 
a history of the development of the curial liturgy in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Past attempts by such men as Clop and LeCarou are now recog- 
nized as imperfect. We welcome this new attempt to set the record 
straight. The authors are Fr. van Dijk, a Franciscan of Dutch origin, 
now domiciled in England, and Dr. J. Hazeldon Walker, an English 
scholar. Their collaboration has produced certainly the best book to 
appear on that important period 1200 to 1244 in which were fashioned 
the prototypes of our missal and breviary. 

This work is the fruit of researches which have been going on for the 
past forty years. The key document, the Ordo of the papal Curia at the 
time of Innocent III (d.1216), was discovered by the late Msgr. Michel 
Andrieu as early as 1923; the second vital discovery was that of Fr. 
van Dijk when he came upon the Ordinarium of the office and the missal 
for the Friars Minor composed by Haymo of Faversham (d.1244). The 
intermediate period still presents some difficulties. Certainly between 
these two dates, there were put forth a) a breviary, and b) a missal — 
both of which were used by Haymo for his revision in 1242-1244. 
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Who composed these pre-Haymonian service books? The answer is 
not easy to find. The evidence from the manuscripts, all of which must 
be dated not earlier than 1250, would seem to give the nod to the Friars. 
There are three documents in question: a) a missal completely rubri- 
cated, sometimes with sometimes without, musical notation; b) a brevi- 
ary with abundant rubrics; and c) a service book for a Mass-celebrant, 
who was apparently the supreme pontiff if one can judge from the 
rubrics. In the case of the first and the second of these documents, there 
is abundant evidence of Franciscan influence both in the calendar and 
in the rubrics; in the case of the third, certain Franciscan feasts appear 
both in the calendar and in the sanctoral. The opinion of our learned 
authors is that both a) and b) are the work of early Franciscans adapt- 
ing source material from the Curia to their own needs; as far as c) is 
concerned — the so-called missal of the papal chapel — no very definite 
conclusion seems to have been arrived at. Father van Dijk’s theory that 
it results from a liturgical reform by Cardinal Orsini, later Pope Nich- 
olas III, has failed to rally many votes from students of the liturgy. 

It seems to this writer that some basic re-thinking of the whole prob- 
lem is necessary. Lack of manuscripts that can be safely dated earlier 
than 1250-1260 makes the problem perhaps insoluble. However if we 
could subtract those elements which show Franciscan influence, it might 
be possible to arrive at a series of service books which were the product 
of the Curia at the time of Innocent III or shortly thereafter. These 
would have been: 1) a breviary for members of the Curia, 2) a missal 
for the chaplains of the Curia, and 3) a Mass book for use in papal 
functions. This, we think, will be the ultimate solution. 

We should regret it very much if these remarks seem to detract in any 
way from the excellence of the work by Fr. van Dijk and Dr. Walker. 
In our opinion, this is the most important contribution to the history of 
our Roman rite since Fr. Jungmann’s Missarum Sollemnia. The schol- 
arly approach to problems and the abundant use of manuscript material 
are evidences of the highest type of present-day research. The book is 
well written and the typography is above reproach; it should grace the 
shelves of every priest or layman who is interested in the history of our 


present way of worship. 
Rome V.L. Kennedy, C.S.B. 
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MODERN 


CATECHETICS 


A CATHOLIC CATECHISM 
de luxe edition, with illustrations 
in full color cloth $4.95 


A CATHOLIC CATECHISM 
popular edition, with illustrations 
in black and white cloth $2.50 


A CATHOLIC CATECHISM 


paperback edition $1.50 


A CATHOLIC CATECHISM 

a new school program is in prepa- 
ration, edited with the CCD ver- 
sion of the Holy Bible by Father 
Gerard S. Sloyan: six illustrated 
booklets for grades 3 to 8. Ask 
for a free brochure on MODERN 
CATECHETICS. 


TEACHING ALL NATIONS 
a symposium on modern catechet- 
ics edited by J. Hofinger, S.J., and 
C. Howell, S.J. cloth $6.50 


HANDING ON THE FAITH 
a manual of catechetics by J. A. 
Jungmann, S.J. cloth $6.50 


INTRODUCTION TO A CATHO- 
LIC CATECHISM 
edited by H. Fischer, with contri- 
butions by J. A. Jungmann, S.J., 
and C. Howell, S.J. paper $2.50 


TEACHING THE CATHOLIC 
CATECHISM 
a practical lesson plan for A 
CATHOLIC CATECHISM by 
Father J. Goldbrunner. 4 volumes 
paper each $1.65 
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SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE OF CALIFORNIA 


Summer M. A. Programs in 
THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 
for Clergy, Religious, and Lay Men 


THEOLOGY—Directed by the Benedictine Fathers of Saint Benedict’s 
Abbey, Atchison Kansas 

PHILOSOPHY—Directed by Dr. John Wellmuth, Hagerty Professor of 
Philosophy, Saint Mary’s College 


Visiting Professor—Rev. Bernard J. F. Lonergan, SJ., Ph.D., 
S.T.D., Gregorian University, Rome 


Saint Mary’s College, operated by the Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
is located in the historic Moraga Valley, just 23 miles from the heart 
of San Francisco. 


Address inquiries to: DirEcTOoR, SUMMER GRADUATE PROGRAMS 
Box 35, SAINT Mary’s COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 











“From holy Easter to 


Pentecost let the Alleluia be 
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said without intermission.’ 








—from St. Benedict’s Rule for Monks 





Catholic men and boys interested in the monastic life as either priests 
or Brothers — at home or in the foreign missions — are invited to write 
for further information to: 


Director of Vocations, 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota (USA) 


St. John’s Abbey conducts beginning courses in Latin on both the high 
school and college level during the regular school year, as well as a 
special course during the summer session. 
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AND HOME / work by a 
master craftsman costs no 
more / prices and sugges- 
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SACRED IMAGES, DECORA- 
TIVE SCHEMES, ETC. 


SISTER MARY OF THE COM- 
PASSION, O.P. / A.R.C.A. / 
PRIX DE ROME 


Dominican sisters of the per- 
petual Rosary / Union city, New 
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For authors with VISION . . . try these Fides authors. 





EVERYMAN’S ROAD TO HEAVEN 
LEO J. TRESE 


A practical guide to go a step higher in Christian living. 


(Apr) 2.95 





WHEN YOU PRAY 


JOHN F. SHEEHY 
A how-to-pray book examining basic attitudes and approaches to 


prayer. 


(Mar) 2.95 





WORDS IN PAIN 


BISHOP JOHN J. WRIGHT 
Meditations on the Seven Last Words; his famous sermons. (Feb) 2.95 
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DAILY MISSAL OF THE MYSTICAL BODY 


Literature on the Maryknoll Missal sent upon request. 
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